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STARTING -LIGHTING SYSTEM 
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Pressure on_ this 
pedal cranks the en- 
gine fast enough to 
fire on magneto. 


Lubricate ball 
bearings once every 
six months. If re- 
duction gears are 
used, lubricate same 


weekly. 
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Simple to operate 
Easy to maintain 


The Gray & Davis Starting-Lighting System is 
built for the average motorist—the man or woman who 
is not an electrical expert. 

Given a little attention, it will not fail to yield full 
service under any road or weather conditions. 

The reason rests with its correct design and ex- 
treme simplicity. 

There are as few parts in the Gray & Davis Sys- 
tem as there can be, to get Gray & Davis efficiency. 

Like any mechanical device, the starting motor 
and dynamo need occasional lubrication. ‘The battery 
should be periodically replenished with distilled water. 

That is all the care the system needs to maintain 
its remarkable efficiency. 

The dynamo furnishes current consistent with 
every demand. 


The very magnitude of the Gray & Davis business 
gives you added security. 

Nearly 300 complete Gray & Davis Starting- 
Lighting Systems leave our plant each working day. 

During 1914 we shall produce 400,000 lamps. 


Whether it be tomorrow or five years hence, your 
Gray & Davis System is backed by our 62 Service 
Stations throughout the country. 

This wide demand for the Gray & Davis System 
is simply the natural result of our successful solution 
of the starting-lighting problem. 

In selecting an automobile, the Gray & Davis 
Starting-Lighting System will add to the soundness of 
your investment. You will find it installed in leading 
cars ranging 1n price from $1075 to $7000. 

Our catalog will be sent on request. 


GRAY & DAVIS, INC., BOSTON, MASS. 








wan Adding a little dis- 
This ammeter on 
; tilled water to this 
the dash tells you ; 

Dattery every two 
whether the battery ~—" 
. weeks eeps it in 
is charging or dis- ' 
. condition to meet all 
charging. 


requirements. 





With this switch 
you have complete 
control of all lights 
—on or off as you 


desire. 





This dynamo 


(driven by the en- 
gine) generates the 
current. It requires 
lubrication only once 


every two weeks, 
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No. 2—Locking Inner Band. No. 7—Releasing Rim 
4—UVnlo¢ hing Inner Band. No. 5—Removing Inner Band 


~ Making Tire-Repairs With | Least Effort . 


HIS new demountable rim, Stanweld Number Sixty, offers an entirely 

new and better way of making tire-changes and repairs. It overcomes a 

difficulty thought unconquerable. All tires “freeze” to rims unless fre- 
quently removed. ‘The action is natural and cannot be eliminated. With the 
ordinary rim the “‘frozen’”’ parts must be separated before you can remove or 
repair the tube. But the construction of the Number Sixty gives complete 
relief from this necessary evil by permitting access to the tube without com- 
pelling you to rip, tear, or pull the tire from the metal flanges of the rim. 
And this feature is found only with Stanweld Number Sixty Rims. 

















Efficiency Economy 
= To Users of Straight-Side Tires 
Ihe real purpose of every de- The Number Sixty claims econ- 
mountable rim is to facilitate the Important omy by reason of its low cost; its 
changing and repairing of tires. The straight-side type of the Number Sixty Rim is now made in accord- lightness in weight; its tire-saving 
‘he or S . satures; safety; 1 long life wit 
The Number Sixty does both in a ance with the new wide-base dimensions recently adopted by the features; safety; and long life with 
better an i > ‘ay a i : ¢ , service. 
rand quicker way. Automobile Tire Manufacturers Association. If you prefer straight- TI , r 
-r . . . : re tliustrations W give you 
Ihe second point in efficiency is side tires by all means buy Stanweld N umber Sixty Straight-Side Rims. . 
. . P some idea of the construction and 
the quality of construction. We 
operation of the Number Sixty. 
guarantee the workmanship and 
' If you want to know more about it 
material of the NumberSixty. Every Th St d d W Idi & ; , 
: send us a post-card. 
Stanweld Rim is inspected three e€ andar e ing ompany “ eel 
Hd : o matter whether you own an 
times before shipping. The fin- Pioneers ong World's Largest Producers of Rims : 
; ; | > for Motor-Driven Vehicles old car. a new car, a low-priced car, 
ished rim is absolutely true tn form, . ’ 
Main Office and Factory CLEVELAND or a high-priced car, you'll find the 
and accurate in dimensions. lal 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT Number Sixty a time, labor, and 
| , U.S. Express Bidg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Ford Bldg. | 
t is these little things, as well as money-saving investment 
Distributors in Principal Cities 
the important, distinctive features ; See \sk for the Nut mber Sixty on your 
ad the ber § ; k The leading makes of pneumatic tires are guaranteed only ; i ol par pttannne 
> > ‘ : ake “ e ° ° . . ne it t should OSs ou lI 
sme Number oixty, that make it a when applied to rims bearing one of the accompanying in- cw ts - : 
safe and satisfactory rim to buy. 2 spection marks. You'll find these marks on Stanweld Rims. 1 more than a less efhcient rim 
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CASH ty al The N. C. R. Receipt 
; Benefits the Patrons 
of Stores in 10 Ways: 


The N. C. R. Receipt 
Benefits the Merchants 
in 10 Ways: 


1. It increases profits. Dol lars Cents aN , “4 . 1. It prevents custom. 


ers from being over. 


é ‘or ae charged. 
2. It stops mistakes and C if 7 0 .: 2 ® aa 
losses. . “au AS Re 


2. It insures credit for 


“7 ‘As . * o = ‘. , Pp all money paid on 
3. It advertises his busi- {4 LIES, € account. 
ness and increases by : ae eh 
trade. . 


3.. It prevents paying 
the same bill twice. 


4. It is plainly printed 


d t b 
an canno e 4. It shows which clerk 


changed. 
a made the sale. 


5. lt guarantees a 
printed record of clerks. 


every article sold. 


6. It prevents mistakes 


6. It tells the date the 


sale was made. 


in change. 


4 .) 3 : BN, ! , c = 
; we hecned dail, ee 7. It enables customers 
7. It protects employees ae De ioe ) to get goods and 


against temptation. | 0127—Consecutive ae © . 

’ number of trans-%& . change quickly. 
actions recorded 
ae 


¥& —Stands for Cash 


8 It shows which re Sale 8. When the customer 
employee is most BMI Charre, Reccived on Account : gets home, it tells 
ffi ° t and Paid Out transactions 
efficient. , how the money was 
9. *. #% ‘ . 
E— Clerk’s initial R.C BLANK spent. 
=r yOLNERAL MERCHANY SE te ote 
r , ~ Merchant’s business 927-5. MAIN ST 
9. It shows in dollars card is printed on 


THIS 1S YOUR 


® front of receipt : 
RECEIPT. 9. It proves where 


and cents the same 


amount that is goods were pur- 


recorded inside the chased if exchange 


, IT PAYS TO DEAL 
register. i. tr beck of Gan a is desired. 


receipt is printed an 
advertisement of the 
merchant's business, 


10. It enforces correct meee Which he can change ry 10. It protects servants 


records which can- and children against 


not be lost or temptation and un- 


just suspicion. 





destroyed. 


If merchants knew of these 10 benefits, they would give If customers of stores knew of these 10 benefits, they 
N. C. R. Receipts for all money taken in. would demand N. C. R. Receipts for all money paid at stores. 


We make cash registers for 286 kinds of businesses. National Cash Registers print many different kinds of receipts. 


They are a necessity wherever money transactions take place. 
Considering what they do, National Cash Registers are the lowest priced machines sold in the world. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 





5. It stops disputes with - | 
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I waked early, with a ful 


OURTH OF JULY! 


realization of the horror instantly upon me 


But here had I deliberately let myself in fo 
all this Denver! And the portraits of hal 
a dozen silly, dull, and flighty women! And now, to 
crown all Fourth of July the opening notes o 


in orgy of patriotism! I lay sharp awake in bed 


shivering, 
day would produce Bah! I 
started up in a panic At least I 


should make «a twenty-four-hom 
bolt for it But where to go 
whom to go with! Whom to vo 
with?—that in black particular! 
I was under the remorseless 
needles of cold, alkaline mountain 
water by now. 

But the bitter realities of “the 
old trail” (that “cornet virtuoso,” 
Kipling !) 
Even under the fine sting of 
I eould think of 


no living soul within a thousand 


would not be solved 


the shower, 


miles of me with whom I wanted 
to spend that auspicious Colorado 
Fourth 

“Well, then.” I mumbled, my 
teeth chattering. “so be it Il 
go alone, hang me! Anywhere 
on the bare chance!” 

I wanted no breakfast, and, being 
a passionate dietist, took none It 
Was the stripe of summer day, I've 
since learned, you will encounter 
in Denver sometimes for weeks on 
end without a break. The hard, 
intensely blue sky could not have 
been cleaner washed, more remote 


and keen 


ARVELING always at thos 
M serrate edges of far mow 

tains, cut like steel against 
the sunny morning immensity of 
blue, I took ear for the railrond 
station Gad, the tourists! \t 
seven-thirty 
Denver railroad 


in the morning that 
station was a 
teeming, singing hive of sight 
seers combing the earth! Well 
Was ITnot one of them? I studied 
the posters of alluring one-day 
mountain trips 

should 
Would it be 
better to go back and try to rend 


Tragedy I foresaw. then 


be my day’s companion 


through the cannon erackers and 
Capitol Hill? 1 
Was in the final torturing throes 
of debate when I heard a. voice 


six shooters of 


speaking—three or four steps I 
hind me: very arresting. unmis 


takably the voice of a voung girl 
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Wild-Rose in the Cafion 
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* *73 day. Won't you’ So you'll be ready for to-morrow 
By Francis Hii And I tuke this side trip alone.” | 


' Where was she going’ I stood, my back turned, 


f ILLUSTRATED BY DOUGLAS DUER intent as a pointer, shamelessly listening At length 
she spoke the name, and T moved on up to the ticket 
Lriehow 


Mount McClellan.” I mentioned to the deft, blasé 


f Mother, Im sorry you're too tired to go. But I 


must go unyway—-you see that, don’t you?’ Tm here 


picturing the complicated barbarities the to get as much of all this wenderfulness as T pos vouth behind the brass bars 


Then I ventured to turn, and, 
through the kaleidoscopic crowd, 
viewed my serious young woman 
After that I strolled leisurely on 
out to the train gate. She was 
absolutely everything her voice had 
pictured to my inner eye 


OUNGING against a rail by the 
[° gute, | waited for her to pass 
through. There were simply 
hundreds of school-teachers going 
on that excursion up Mount Me 
Clellan What did it all mean’ 
‘hen my intense young adventurer 
herself drew punctually up, kissing 
her mother a longand devoted good 
by at the gate. ILceaughta clean, fair 
look at her She might have been 
twenty-one, though my final guess 
stopped at twWenty She hovered 
u tremulous and protecting mo 
ment longer over her pale-cheeked 
mother Her dress was of dark 
bine linen, with a clever white hat 
and strong, businesslike tan shoes 
Leisurely I followed on out to 
the train and got in the same 
My luck held good 
ud Io was able to slip into a 


coach with her 


half seat directly behind the engag 
ing trinngular white hat 

Never think I shall bore you 
with all the facts of that intermi 
nable ride. We 


wound and ground and jerked and 


summer day's 


rattied ovel the rusty narrow 
guuge tracks and up a ecafion that 
soon contracted to a mere knife 
slit in mountains of gray granite 
und red sandstone, steep-sided as 


the walls of a house 


OOKING always through th 
@ wide gray eyes of my youn: 
friend, I reaped much of prot 

in the trip. She, happily. was fa 
too absorbed in mountain gral 
o be troubled by the id 

tripper in the seat behind her. Sh 


did not even observe my presence 


deurs eve I 


on the trai I sav her “wide, gra 


eves.” But of them I actually sa 
little enougl Kverything abou 


her, though, was so beautifully sin 








lam sensitive to voices What ple and = fuid nd expressive s 
Portrait painter is not? This one betraved each hot new im 
in my ear now was. fairly low the delicate eluteh here 
pitched, perhaps a little rough and uneven in quality With a gasp of muttered thanks | id there of her hands, her birdlike poise on the har 
impetuous, straining, vivid: extraordinarily simple and straightened, caught up the trailing girl's bench, the incessant naive play of the back of her sm 
Yet individua voice without one ray. of ile flaccid body in my arms, and drove for the solid roadbed he tably well-shaped head. O exquisite soul! Did 
tinkle in it e then perceive, really understand, vou Mile piled 
Turgeney once said of a girl: Life was bitter iblvy can It may have to last me through tift on mile She had started out aflame wit maissionat 
earnest for her.” Well, for this young gil 0 vears of teaching! Yes, ves, something makes me go curiosity and expectation But now she began to find 


I knew, life y bitter enrnest 


mother You just ie down and rest a good deal t the eat © ‘ ! 1 s massing u bevond evel 
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the wildest flight of her hopes. And there was ment more, Clear Creek sprang into a roaring coffee- 
























































































nobody—nobody to share the breathless tumult 
of her joy, to vent hersel. upon 

At Waldorf, glowingly set forth in our folders 
as the highest post office in the United States, 
we had our bit of luncheon: separately, of 
course. Thence we rose painfully on up above 


the white snow mist which veiled the high shoul 


s der of the mountain, thrusting into a region 
of pallid gloom—of stiff, iey gusts of rain. 
The air grew fiercely cold. Neither my young 


voyager in her blue linen nor I in my flan 
out of the train at the fourteen 
thousand-foot summit to snowball or to 
visit the electric-lighted The 
steely rain drove too hard, our coach was 


J nels got 
ice palace. 
ice palace enough. 


Dropping away 
mist, we thawed 


the snow-line 


the 


below 


again in gracious 


undimmed July sun. But the fatigue of 
overmuch wonderment had by now be- 


gun to tell on the girl, and I could see 
she took seat in the waiting cafion train 
positive relief. Still 
she to descend to 
the leather-cushioned closed cars. This 
time I found place on the wooden bench 
across the from her. The quiet 
of summer mid afternoon fell drowsily 


with 
weak as 


for Denver 


Was not so 


aisle 


on us all. 
EAVILY downward and down- 
H ward from Silver Plume we 
ground, a long, tortuous packed 
train, yet going something more blithely 
The weather 
blue 


than we had crawled up. 
; seemed fixed for an eternity of 
Colorado afternoon. 

When the first signs of change in the 


sky appeared, who in the cation could 
tell? The utmost we knew was that, of 
u sudden, the brilliant keen strip of 


sapphire above our heads was violently 


blotted out. Loose thunder began to 
crackle wickedly down through the 
silence. And then, almost simultane- 


ously with that first splitting broad- 

side of thunder, the texture of our 
walls was laid 
great 


straight rock 
* frighteningly 
stab of lightning. 

I dare say there have been 
Western 
since 


bare by a 


thunderstorms in 
canons before and 
that particular Fourth 

of July. Still that was 

a storm. I fancy most 

people who saw it re 

member it. In a mo 

ment water flooded 

about us, racing down 

the bleak 

of our 


sides 
straitened 
prison house 
in giant 
cataracts. 
In a mo- 


colored Niagara whirlpool. The sudden crazy ferocity 
of it all dazed the mind. 

We had canvas blinds to our open car, but there was 
no virtue in canvas as against that rain. One single 
wild, rattling slash and our wooden benches were del- 
uged. The closed cars were now at. the head end of 
the train, and we clambered and dived forward in one 
pellmell drenched rush. Somehow we contrived to 
worm ourselves into the panicky and palpitating mass 
of crowded and steaming bodies. 


, %~~ were many more women than men in the 
cars, and they pulled down the window blinds 

against the cleaving of the lightning, so that 
we could now practically see nothing at all. Feverish 
voices sobbed and shrilled and besought, while out- 
side the demon summer storm battered, raged, pitted 
itself against our flimsy tourist barricades of trun- 
dling wood and glass. IT grinned, and, in the midst of 
the sweating discomfort, began briskly to enjoy my- 


self. My eager young blue-linen friend stood wedged 
in the crowd three feet away from me. Was she, 
too, properly storing all this up against the threat- 


ened years of drudgery and dullness? 

3ut in an instant stark had gripped 
me. Through the wet air came splintering a vicious 
and truly destructive sound, acute, appalling, close 
at hand, much more ominous than anything in the 
storm. Our drifting train screeched, bumped savagely, 
stopped within a yard brakes sharp set. 
Women already half hysterical let go the last hold on 
themselves, clamored, fainted. Men bellowed hoarse 
instructions and surged for the car doors. 

For my part I lunged the three feet 
caught my unknown young traveling companion by 
both arms above the elbows. “You're alone,” I shouted 

it was shout. “I’ve noticed. Do me 
the honor to let me take care of you.” 


seriousness 


or so, all 


across and 


necessary to 


She stared, trembling, speechless. I lustily told 
her my name, address, calling—very likely even hal 
looed out the name of a New York club. It was 


funny, of course, but she didn’t laugh. “There’s just 
something a bit wrong somewhere,” I added cleverly. 
“I’m going out Only I want you to promise 
you'll stay right here, so I can find you.” 

Though she didn’t in the least understand, I could 
make out she was trying hard not to lose her head. 
“You'll stay right here?” I repeated. She gave me 
an intent and frightened look, then a grave little nod. 
It told one all he need know, and I straightway shoul 
dered out from her for the ear platform. 

How heavenly that fresh wet air tasted! Already the 
rain had begun to lessen, though it still crashed down 
A big jagged bolt of 


to see. 


in magnificent ramping sheets. 
lightning fell as I paused debating the final ruin to my 
flannels. But once clear of the platform steps, I dodged 
smartly alongside the cars, reached the tender, reached 
the engine. Farther than that I had no occasion to go. 
The train crew and a score of passengers stood hud- 
dled about in the beautiful downpour. The fender of 
our wheezing engine was all but actually embedded 
in the débris of a huge rock slide. Hundreds of deadly 
tons of it there thousands of deadly tons: 
bowlders, earth, trees, brush—a violent awesome 
litter. The track was erased from the canon for a full 
train length ahead. An avalanche, toothed and grisly, 
and we had missed it by a miracle of three feet! 


EN gesticulated and cursed. The heavy-browed 
conductor started back past me, and I took my 


two hands. “What shall you 


were: 
and 


courage in my 

do?’ I suavely accosted. 

Without looking at me he snapped: “Run back to 
Idaho Springs.” 

Then a dripping flagman came panting up. 

“Another one just as big around the bend behind 
us, Joe,” he imparted to the conductor. 
‘We're sure corraled !” 

In the face of their blankness I crowed inside of me, 
various people to talk to 


badgered 


and set about inducing 


1914 


Our fireman, 
above all, who 
had got out a coal 
shovel from his 
tender and was au 
tomatically clear 
ing away a few 


loose stones from 


me. 







under his 
wheels. He was posted, 
but of a sardonic turn. 
Did I happen to have 
an aeroplane secreted abont 
my person? No. Well, then, 
there was absolutely no way 
fo get out of this ecafion ex- 
cept to walk out of it. How 
ahout digging up somebody to 
drive one? H’m. There were 
three main objections to that; 
namely, first, nobody to dig up; 
second, no horses after you'd dug 
‘em up: and, third, no wagon road 
to drive on even if there had been 
horses. The railroad track was the 
thoroughfare here. How far was it 
to Golden? Fourteen good able-bodied 
miles. Might they not send up another 
train to meet us on the lower side of the 
rock slide? Who could tell? When did 
the last trolley leave Golden for Denver? 
Eleven-forty-five or in that neighborhood. 
I glanced at my watch. It was _ well 
toward six o'clock. : 
With this fine, stirring 
tion I back for 
of strange wines, a radically 
type of elation, filled all my arteries. 
with energy, with high spirits, wholesomeness. 
I found my little, white-faced companion stand 
ing faithfully just where I had left her; though, 
once her nod had been given, I would cheerfully 
the block on that 
The storm had passed, and I drew 
out to the platform, clear of that. stifling, 
coach, where the news of our predicament was alread) 
She probed me with one swift, question 


engine 







X 


\ 


fund of informa 
the car. A fire as 
new and subtle 
I brimmed 


charged 


head on score, 


nearly 


have laid my 
her 


hysterical 
wildly rife. 
ing look. 

“Can you 

“Then it’s true 

“If they say we're marooned, it is.” 

The tang of the fresh wet mountain air, the glis- 
tening strings of soft-falling rain, her voice, the won- 
derful dilated gray-blackness of her eyes—these things 
swept me up and up till I searcely knew 
till I laughed aloud in sheer well-being. How had I 
kept my soul alive all these tinseled studio years? 
said, “that must 


walk fourteen miles?” I answered gayly. 


what they 


say ?’’ 


myself— 


“I’ve a feeling, somehow,” I you 
be a famous tramper.” 
HAT she said was: “My mother! She will be 
W frantic. I must get back to Denver to-night! 
Yes, I can walk.” 
“No doubt of it!” I cheered. “I’m a painter, you 


I’ve marked down your boots.” 
steadily 

to-night! My 
easily frightened 


see. 
Convulsed with fright, yet 
Denver 


reiterated: 
mother 


she 


“T must get back to 
and I are alone, and she’s nervous 
Besides, our train leaves for Los Angeles in the morn- 
ing. Where can I telegraph from, please?” 

“Better rest yourself against that brake and guard 


rail.” I suggested. “The wet won't hurt once we're 
started walking. But I’m afraid you're a bit tired, 
to begin with.” 

“Only of sitting.” she declared earnestly. “I can walk.” 

“Heaven knows if we shall be able to manage to get 
anything to eat. Could you stick that out?’ 

She smiled and gave me her little nod again, very 
friendly now. So far as I knew the situation my- 
self, I frankly explained it to her. I even went back 
and mentioned the point that I had seen her bid her 
mother good-by in the Denver Union Station, though 


course, go to length of divulging 


I did not, of the 
that I was on this adventure purely and solely on her 
account. I told her the general fears as to the canon 


5) 
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Teaching Teachers to Teach 
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«“ OU must teach, my dear. It is the only gen 
teel way by which a woman can earn her 
own living.” 

It was the voice of my mother, and I must 
heed it. But my despair was involuntary. “Teach?” 
I groaned. 

“My dear.” remonstrated my mother, “one can be 
genteel even if one is poor.” 

“Yes, but what does it get yvou——being genteel?’ 
I came’ back in college slang “All it's ever got for 
me is missing a lot of fun! When it comes to being 
‘genteel’ or having fun—and it generally does come 
to that—I’'d rather have the fun!” 

“Daughter,” quietly answered my white-haired par 
ent, “I hope you won't disappoint me.” 

And, of course, I wouldn’t, as I somewhat relue 
tantly assured her. She had gone through enough 
sadness and trouble in the last two vears without hay 
ing me “kick over the traces.” And I supposed the 
“old school” did have queer ideas about gentility. But 
one couldn’t argue with them—that was certain. For 
I had tried! 

I didn’t mind so much being what the people in 
the sociology Class were so fond of terming an “eco 
nomic factor.” 

However, Pd much rather have accomplished it at 
a ribbon counter or in an office. But mother had made 
some real sacrifices to keep me in the university after 
father died, and it was “up to me” to make good 
if only for her sake 

So I joined a teacher's agency (1 can smell the 
dreariness of that offce yet) and told my adviser, 
the head of the department i 
the university, that I wanted a job 


English literature at 


“You're rather young, vou know.” he warned me, 
“and you certainly will have to tame down some.” 

DIDN'T understand then, but T soon found out that 
] in teaching, vouth is often the unforgivable sin 

Probably it was lucky, therefore, for me that I 
obtained my position through correspondence 

“It’s in a normal school, a normal sehool, a normal 
school,” IT sang out to my adviser as I tlung the letter 
on his desk 

He smiled as he read it, but something in his smile 
made me stop and question. 

“Why is it called a normal school?’ 

‘Pecause it was held that the normal way to teach 
teachers how to teach was to let them learn by 
teaching. I suppose.” he answered with a 
shrug of his shoulders 

Wasn't it great that I was to teach in a 
model school? I knew my smile indicated 
my satisfaction, for he said 

“Let me see how old are you?” 

“Twenty years old,” T answered naively 

“And how are you going to conduct your 
first class?” 

There was no mechanical answer to 
this As the meaning of it came over me 
1 shivered I almost whimpered: “Why 
didn’t you make me take a Class in peda 
gogy—in the art and science of teaching?” 
Then, after a pause, I sighed and said 
‘Ch, well. of course I can't take the 
position 

“Of course you will take it.” he snapped 
“You’ve had your university training 


you know your subject—what more can 


they want of teachers?’ And with the 
animus of this “charge” he disappeared | 
Into his private office 
HAT the charge was I discovered 
W early in my teaching career. For a 
Z 


in the science of this aspect of 
education there are two camps. One is 
represented by the university or college 
the other by the normal scheol. One claims 
that given the knowledge and the means 


of acquiring it—some ideas to rub up 
against some other ideas (such an eduen 
tion as one receives at oa university ) nliners Th 
£raduate can transmit that know lode cnn teach 


} 
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The other camp insists that such an idea only 
tukes care of the odds and ends of the profession of 
teaching—that this profession must set store by the 
science, by the mechanics of transmission, by “meth 
ods.” pedagogic “observation.” and “lesson plans.’ 
And so its school -the normal school-—classifies as a 
vocational school, teaching the craft of its profession 
and graduating its pupils cif they have completed a 
high-school course) in two years rather than in the 


collegiate four yeurs 


JEM. I traveled from one camp to the other, and 
VU through the maze of their conflicting theories 
I wound sometimes a humorous, sometimes a 
farcical, and frequently a despairing course 
The first vear in any job is a probationary one I 
had to make good And IT had to do it quite un 
assisted Because I was so young the staid faculty 
of this, the oldest normal school in the country, treated 


me as if they thought the president ought to be given 


an “error” by the umpire for intruding upon them the 


impudence of youth. 

In their hearts they knew that some political pull 
had landed me there. For this is the cloak in whose 
nimple folds are crowded all the errors of a nermial 
school But more of that anon 

And when the president himself, after I had been 
there about three months, walked inte my class in 
Shakespeare, IT felt that my success or failure quiy 
ered in the balance. The pupils felt it, too, and, with 
that quick sympathy that sometimes leaps through 
the air, I] knew that they were with me. They keyed 


themselves up to do their best. We were studying “A 


Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” and as a corolliry to the 
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‘Il always did wonder what was wrong with 


our public-school system Vow, perhaps, I'll find out’ 


job if she could impress the president! 


By Mary Master Needham | 





lesson they had been assigned parts to read. It was 
the scene between Hermia and Helena in Act III. 
where Helena chides Hermia, recalling to her their 
friendship. The girl who took the part of Helena 
was intent upon making it tell I should keep my 
Seriously 





almost soulfully, she read 


“So we grow togethe 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 
But vet an onion in partition.” 


There was a subdued gasp from the class and an 
audible one from me. “Oh, read it again,” I said 

Puzzled, she looked at me for a moment, then re 
peated as before: “An onion in partition.” 

The atmosphere was electric with suppressed gig 
gles, due to the tense situation. Then I tried the 
obvious method: “U-n-i-o-n spells what?’ 

After looking at it more intently, she enunciated 
slowly: “An union in partition.” With surprise, al 
Inost injury, she explained : 

Why--l-—I thought that was funny when I studied 
it, but I thought about it, and you know an onion has 
partitions when you cut into it.” 

I put my elbows on the desk, buried my bead in 
my hands, and laughed It was the signal for the 
class to follow my bad example; and the president 
retreated with shaking shoulders 

There was an undercurrent of tragedy about this, 


however. When IT went to my rooming house I stopped 
in to see Miss Ziegler She had a room opposite me 
She was an assistant in the mathematics department 
I told her the incident She smiled, but said regret 
fully 


“It is too bad that vou didn't graduate from a nor 


mal school (Miss Ziegler wasa graduate from normal. ) 


OPENED my eves in surprise This was a new 
| view of the question Why, but I graduated from 

a university.” 1 insisted 

Yes, 1 know,” 


for general education But how are you going to 


she conceded That’s all very well 


know how to tench if vou don’t graduate from a 


normal school’ Why, do you know,” she went on, 

leaning toward me emphatically that every year 

thousands of normal graduates are engaged to teach 

in the public schools? And, of course, everyone 

snows that America has the greatest public-school 
tem in the world.” 

I didn't exactly relish being pitied be 

“) ~+cnuse I had a university education instead 

fa normal-school training, so I retorted 

I always did wonder what was wrong 


with our public-school system Now, per 
aps, Vl find out.” And under the pitying 
elunce of Miss Ziegler I retreated to my 
room 

So I was prepared for the call to the 





otlice. The president was very dignified, 
und explained—he would like to have me 
tuke a class in the training school, in the 
ninth grade Would I please report to 
the critic teacher of that grade 
“Rut—" 1 stammered, “I—I know noth 


ing about ‘methods’ and ‘lesson plans,” and 





I hear so much about them from the trair 
ing school, I—I'm afraid 
I thin 


interrupted me, “for the training schoo 


< it would be a good thing,” lhe 
ocensionnliiv to have some one who knows 
au little less about them. and for us to find 


out a little more about them.” 


yetu this editorial inclusion he dis 
missed me I went directly to the 

it should) be explained for the benefit 
those who are as ignorant about this mighty 
State institution as was I that the train 


“<“hool is the distinctive departmel 


hint 





ot : normal school—is what gives it 
its name It is quite separate from the 

lemic department ml vet works with the latter 
varied degrees o mrp nal the theo I lustance 
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that if a il is to teach geography in one of its which I had never been taught But I was rather 
grades it is logical to require from her a course in onfouunded by a conversation I overheard in the cloak 
geography in the acad department I visited the oom several. days later lwo girls were discussing 
critic teacher of the ninth grade. The critic teache ne of my lessons The notebooks were in thei 
is the despot over her particular grade. Under het hands and they were poring over them 


direction the pupils who are teach in 
that grade get the training And the sign of het 
thumb marks the beginning—and sometimes the end 
of the student’s teaching caree 


assigned to 


When I reported to this particular Czarina she drew 
out her “Course of Study,” which to a normal school 
is as inflexible as the Constitution to a standpat judge 
For, of course, everything must fall into some scho 
lastic category. Turning the pages she recited: “This 
term the children are to 
study ‘Macbeth,’ ‘The Prin 
I didn’t hear 
the rest of the list, for I 
interrupted by exclaiming: 
“*Macbeth’!” In vain did 
I remonstrate that it was 
not the play to give to 
“freshies” in a high school. 


ELL, some way or 
W other, the young 
innocents waded 
through the gore and the 


passion of that great play, 
helped thereto by a_ per 


cess,’ and 


formance that a traveling 
theatrical company offered 
On their “last day” the) 
were to read, as a sort of 
final prean, the Banquet 
Scene. They chose it, I 
fancy, because of its 
ghostly element. I noticed 
a suspicious rustle when I went into the recitation 
room, but attributed it to excitement at their approach 
ing vacation. The scene duly began. The ghost entered 
with wonderful effect, producing realistic terror, Then, 
when Macbeth, the villain, raised his glass, there was a 
halt. Mad scrambling on the part of the “ 
duced from under a rear seat a punch bow! filled with 
pink fluid. It was placed upon the banquet table, and 
a goodly potion, with due 


guests” pro 


ceremony, presented to me 
Cups were filled and passed, and with a nod of def 
erence to me the scene continued to the clinking of 


well-filled glasses, and to the final dramatic discom 


fiture of Macbeth and his strong Lads It war truly 
a study in realism! 
I always counted that course a success And the 


reason I counted it a success Was because the pupils 
liked it. They got some joy from it—a joy that they 
expressed in a grotesque, a ludicrous way, if you will 
but all the more a truer indication of their pleasure 
If this is not education—to get joy out of great things 
what is’ To my mind this represented then—and 
still does—a much more alive and palpitating educa 
tion than far greater correctness in the dry and dys 
peptic facts and axioms that might have been pulled 
from a study of Macbeth 
However, my opinion was an 
fear. All through the 
notebooks held ostentatiously in their hands and well 


unsupported one I 


term roving students, with 


sharpened pencils poised to strike, had gone in and 


out of the class. The first day when they came in 


I was surprised But the pupils seemed to regard 


the invasion as an ordinary procedure, and I accepted 
it as a mere matter of visiting, and commended them 
know 


in my mind, for their interest. But as I came to 


the genus this was not satisfactory explanation 
and I inquired from a student 

The v’re observing she explained 

Observing? Wha 

You und your teaching They report concerning 


it to the critic teachers after they have finished witl 


their lessor 1ans 


SAT dow t the desk and mo.ioned her to a seat 

| hesidle me Now, there’s another thing,’ I said 
Would you mind te 

’ seem to bob at me out of every 


lling me just what ‘lesson plans’ 
corner 
sometimes as if they were going to devour me.” 
And then she explained 
I don’t believe that I ever got the true inwardness 


‘So do we.” she laughed 
of them, but it seems that the student teacher is re 
quired to embody in a kind of survey a plan for each 
lesson In it she gives the general subject, then the 
particular phase of it she is to teach, the sources of 


material, and, very important, the purpose and motive 


If you think these plans are of little importance 


step into any normal school In any State ask any) 
pupil—ask them all! They know these plans form 
the axe round which all else in their normal schoo 
ing revolve And I had nhevet een one! I con 


idered it a wonderful idea, and pondered 


hat those le on plans and 


that observation euatll 

meant Phe ‘ rah dnne 
eemed potent thy thy tu yn 
lest tit j | kre ] 
Thiat rt \ 


She has good discipline,” one admitted—regretfull) 


I thought and the children were awfully 
ind had their lesson, but I don’t Know what her ‘im 
tive’ was, do you?” This last in a tone of despair 
“No, I don’t,” answered the other 


going to put down was her ‘motive’ ?” 


It was no use, I concluded I couldn't understand! 
than 


seeking other 


What “motive” could they be 
application and keen interest? 





Mad scrambling on the part of 
the ‘‘ guests’’ produced from under a 
rear seat a punch bowl filled with pink fluid 


Teaching wus a serious thing in the minds of the 
faculty. In chapel many would 
the “noble calling,” but as a missionary effort it grew 
to strike me as a distinct failure, particularly when 
I viewed some of the products it turned out 

“Glor-ee,” I sometimes confided to my closet door, 
“I'd almost go into that other 
marriage—to get out of this!” 
solution of 
much worse than the problem 


prate to us about 


‘yenteel’ institution 
However, the only 

that time seemed s¢ 

itself that I 


such a problem at 
became 
quite cheerful over my duties 

But when an offer, at an increase of salary, 
school that had just 


in the sume State, I accepted 


came 
to me from a normal been es 
tablished in another cits 
t was i 


it with joy Largely, I becatse 


suppose, i 
change and offered variety, but also because I thought 
that methods in this school would not be so “eut and 
For here they 


definite 


dried.” would have no traditions and 


could have a more 


ITTLE did I know! A normal school is a normul 
school the country over, I huve come to believe 
nd until the system is changed and new mua 


instituted—but there, I'm ahead of my 
incidents—that 


stundard of scholarship 


chinery story 
I 


recall certain instances—certain 
during the next few years, through stress and struggle 
forced their way into my consciousness as evidences of 
something radically wrong. What it was I didn’t quite 
know It needed the cumulative effect of many of 
them to lead me to a conclusion 

I think I shall never forget the 


episode 


particular 
that started me on the path of my attack It was at 
that faculty meeting when I quite innocently and in 
What is the standard of scholat 


ship here?’ As 1 remember. the immediate cause of 


vdvertently asked: 


the inquiry was a demand from a pupil that I refei 


her to some authority on the “Home Life of the 
Barbarians.” 
Somehow,” I laughed in answer to this I can’t 


‘Home life’ and ‘barbarians’ seem rather 


far removed, don’t you think 


quite see it 
But she refused to see any incompatibility betwee! 
the subject and the object of her inquiry ro her min 


that was the assignment that had been given her. She 















interested 


What are you 


1914 


must accept the intellectual food 
! It wasn’t my idea of a 


et before her and as} 


K 
no que tions tand ird and 
1 was stimulated to the above question 

But to 


haive IMmquiry awn 


return to the faculty meeting After m 


awful pause followed, in whieh thr 


more courageous looked at the president and the mor 


timorous anywhere else I had a feeling that IT had 
Finally, with 
i determined I-will-settle-it-once-for-all tone. the presi 
explained First that we 
therefore standard 


picked the lock of their skeleton closet 


— 
dent were a new school 


could not be inflexible: 


second 
that according to the number of our graduates would 
be the income apportioned by the State: that it was 


needed more than teachers of 


pedagogic quantity we 


quality 

Of course he didn’t SAS 
it like that, being shrewd. 
but that’s what he meant 
Then he proceeded to the 
real business 


7 
the members of the 

Normal School Com 
mittee of the 
und some of the members 
‘of the Ways and Means 
Committee would “junket” 
to our school And as we 





Legislature 


needed a new building and 
an increase in our budget 
and as both would depend 
on the recommendations of 
these 
busy.” In the 
our visitor 


men we must “get 

morning 
would talk at 
chapel (an ancient designa 
tion perverted to denote a 
must receive them enthusi 
astically, langh at their jokes, 
mentary theories. At noon they would be 


modern “exercise’). We 
and applaud their ele 
lunched at 
when their stomach 


a prominent hotel, after which 


were well filled and their hearts warm, he would dis 


cuss with them “our needs.” In the evening we must 
give a large party in the gymnasium, when our chief 
duty would be to see that they had a good time! 

Well, no wonder the man at the head of a normal 
juggler before he is a 


political i 
know the tricks of the 


school must be a 
scholar; no wonder he must 
uverage legislator rather than the needs of the ave 
age student And so long as the standard of the voca 
tional school which trains the public-school teachers 
for the State is flexible, just so long will our public 
school education fall short. The “fount of knowledge” 
can rise no higher than its source, I philosophized to 
myself—then 

So, when I saw, at that first graduation, two student 
whom I had conditioned puss before me, diplomas In 


hand, IT should have understood I had “conditioned 


them for the ruther obvious reason that i their writ 
ten work theyv had copied bodily and wholly uit of cel 


tain authorities opinions which they offered as thei! 


own. The stupidity of it, the lack of intellectual hon 


esty, seemed to me to be rather more serious in future 
failure in assigned work So I 


<o I pointed out to the office No 


teachers than thei 
pointed out to them 
further mention of it was made to me But there thes 
were—certificates in hand—,eccredited graduates of a 
normal school, going out to teacl 

It must | 


think little of me the ‘ ild not thus ignore mys 


I argued to myself, that the 


marks If it were so, I did not stand alone in the cate 
orv. as L soon found out For it Was an experienc 
ti euds of departments = we is to trailing 


issistants So I determined to «be te myself to my 


blind to disturbing elements 


I WAS about this time, howev:s that I wrote to 
Miss Zieglei The letter had one sentence ‘Tm 


beginning to 1 out what is the matter with oul 
public-school system.” I had never forgotte that su 
perior pity bestowed mit nm ace f ient 
eclucatior 
In the course of my duty Lsoeon dis ered t t to the 
esert ele i the dict 1 loes ft see! to be 
the interesting book that Miss Vinkertor onsidered 
it when she presented it to each of het s—except 
t Becky Sha if craduati \r teresting 
r not, it ha I ri values = | show 
the students in sses, the nu { fw » had 
1 know ledge eta t t st If I se em te 
nsult t uber i irt i yvrite 
\ | ‘ i i | ifs etua 
! l lectures but ‘ l ro 
unce it would re | 1) . vhat the marks 
nent Ana thie eer mes t ~ x 
l the I it of the dict! [ i \ tel 
igence, would f ste No 
t ct is a to il 
? } wt ’ 
new 1 ‘ 
=e I es ised 
tt . igl 
| to 
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Troubadour Bryan 





Ss MR RYAN sits at Washing 
ton functioning as Secretary of 

State, it is difficult to reeoncil 

him with his environment It 

seems too confining and too limited 
Diplomacy 1} too much a matter of 
formal procedure, of fixed conventions, 
of etiquette and restrictions No won 
der that at times Mr. Bryan finds ree 
reation in wayfaring along the open 
‘oar and bustle of arrival 


road, in the 
and departure at small towns where the 
coming of a great man is an event, the 
applause, the friendly audiences, and 
the freedom from restraint. Mr. Bryan i 
one of the great troubadours, and as such 
Ising him. Never in our time was thers 
such another troubadour as he. He cam 
paigns “close to the ground,” as the 
phrase is, He “gets out among ‘em,’ 
in the vernacular. Troubadouring is the 
thing Mr. Bryan does best It is realls 
| yocation He enjoys it Faring 


His 


forth with him among the constituencie 





isan experience full of lights and shadow 
id picturesque and dramatic incident 
The open season for troubadours is in 
the two mellow months preceding the November 
Presidential election This is the time of the real 
singing It is the time of “swinging around the 
circle.” The candidates for the Presidency have 
to go out and perform whether or not they are 
real troubadours and have any love for it. Neither 
Taft nor Wilson was a real troubadour Bryan 
and Roosevelt were, and Bryan is the best of them 
ill. He likes it all: the early rising, the crowded 
days. the bands, the turmoil, the shouting and ap 
plause He doesn’t mind the queer food, because 
he eats only milk toast in towns that don’t have 
a first-class Vresidential postmaster He can sleep 
iywhere and at any time. Therefore, it seems odd 
to one who knows his backgrounds, to see Mr. Bryan 
sitting in the State Department in an environment of 
braided one-button morning coats and an atmosphere 
of burning sealing wax suggesting secrecy some 


how he doesn’t seem to fit into the picture 


The Lion-Hearted Troubadour 

UITE aside from the desire to make money, Mt 

Bryan's appearances on the Chautauqua circuit 

since he became Secretary of State came from 
a liking for that sort of thing. The general criticism 
at that time was that it was a pretty poor sort of 
business for a Secretar) 
of State: but that as 
pect of the affair did 
not mean anything to 
Mr. Bryan. His habits 
are fixed, and one of 
them is to speak at 
Chautauquas. He would 
probably do the same 
if he were VDresident 
One of the things Mi 
Bryan's ‘erities do not 
understand is that all 
of his broad experience 





aml the changes in his personal fortunes have not 
affected any of the essential qualities of his characte! 
In his daily walk and habits he is the same man now 
that he was fifteen years ago. Being Secretary of 
State has made no difference tohim. He has been slow 
to come to understand that as Secretary of State he 
could not say and do things that he has been doing 
Without public criticism for all these vears. It was an 
tmpropriety for a Secretary of State to appear on the 
Platform the same evening with itinerant troupes of 
entertainers It had never been accounted an impro 
priety for W. J. Bryan private citizen, to appear in 
such an environment Mr. Bryan made no distinetion 

The other night he and Mrs. Brvan gave a dinnet 


‘ 


© some of the units of the flying squadrons who have 
“accompanied him in his campaigns. The talk, most! 
reminiscences, ran far into the night Some curiou 
tales were told that may not be printed here. They 
recalled Mr. Bryan in his most engaging aspect: and 
have induced me to tell for the second time the inei 
dents of one day in the great troubadour’s last cam 
Palen for the DPresidene, The adventures and inei 
fents of that day “uve a present interest and value 
because, except for a difference in personalities and 
localities, the same scenes are enacted when Mr. Bryat 
Stirs abroad nowadays. So that. in effect. it is a story 
_ of the Bryan that was, but of the Brvan that is 


or they are the ime man 


Adopting for the time th nomenclature of those 










z Z Neither Mr. Bryan nor any of hi 
had heen notified of this engaare 


ment, but the P. L. hastily washed the 


lather off his face, dressed, and got oft 
the tral The laggard members of hi 
party followed him, collarless and in 
their shirt eeve and completed their 


toilet on the station platform, in the 
presence of the amused and gaping 
crowd The procession started on foot 
up Main Street, headed by the Valle 
Junction Silver Cornet Band, consisting 
of two fifes and a drum 


The Silver Tongue in Action 


HE first stop was at “Hy” Drexel 
eafé for breakfast The door 
were closed to all except members 


of Mr. Bryan's party, while the populace 
did a collective little-Nellie-with-her-face 





against-the-pane act at the front win 
dows, watching the great man and hi 


flVing squadron eat an excellent break 


fast of ham and eggs imb chops, and 
sliced orange The P. L. consumed twe 
( ernous b f milk toast 
From tl oasis the line of arch led 
a block west and ! fa blo ort ft i 
rant lot adjoining the Cit Hal The 
fire department occupied the ground floo 


of the municipal building, and on the 





ide of it facing the vacant lot was 
inted an advertisement for a rea 
Havana five-cent cigar Cap” de Fore 
i oduced Mr. Bryan to the thousand or more 
By Edward G. Lowry rie'siis eowiat ten the san cay" te 
political “double-ender He voted for Lincoln whe 
DRAWINGS BY RODNEY THOMSON he was ninetee ears a e wa 1 candidate 
tustice of the peace the Republican ticket 
who traveled with him, Mr. Bryan will be known he was president of the local Bryan and Kern Clul 
in this account as the I. I. (Peerless Leader) and While waiting for the Cap” to conelude his i 
the local committees as L. (.’s The code signal duction, one somehow found oneself feeling s f 
among Mr. Bryan's traveling companions to herald Mr. Bryat One i intari recalled other da 
the approach of the local committee was “Gx. L. C ind remembered other scenes f tired actors waiting 
It meant prepare to repel boarders. L. C.’s are a pest in the old car shed at Atlanta, G for the 
and a nuisance They crowd the ear until breathing ing train to Birminghan rhe ‘ esent er 
becomes difficult, they expel tobacco juice on your formance seemed so abnorma rhe environment ¢ 
baggage and drop cigar ash on vour overcoat The dent depressed M i i ton f hie reached t 
tread on your toes and make inane remarks No his audience, hardly talking ] ties at a Those w 
body in the world enjoys their coming or their sta had bee vith him t igh the impaign comme 
except the P. L., and he doesn’t seem to mind them on the new ell ind sald it s the first time ‘ 
the least in the world made that sort of talk . 
’ . The crowd followed M B to the «etat 
Sing, O Muse, of Chautauquas and Our Hero! — come ciris cane eampaizn «on gs until he got on th 
kT me begin at the beginning and attempt to te rear day coach of a lo¢ train to go to Pert ‘ 
[ the story of a day, which began at one o'clocl he was scheduled to speak at noor 
on an October morning at Lineoln and ended At eve stop M B ) made a real itt 
uf eleven o'clock that night when the train pull speech to shouting, ent Slastic ¢ ls of farmers 
out from Cedar Rapids for Chicago. The P. L. made their wives, and « Lie I * cou on 
fifteen speeches in that interval and shook hands wit] owed = f the ‘ t f suffocati a ef 
many thousands of admiring farmers and railroad the train had gone ma es the va 1 
shop men vent Gx. L. ¢ r 
Mr. Bryan spoke the preceding night at Havelock t« \ ‘ eSTM ents zg the tr 
a throng of railway emplovees It was cold and raw 
and drizzling, and the black mud was stick inele 
foot He got back into Lineolh el hoarse WW } 
trolley car, about midnight. and had supper m it Ip #) j 
Frank Richard's rooms, with the five correspondents But the od 
whe were traveling with him and his secretary. “Bol 
Rose Richards was the proprietor of the hots t The P. L. explained to the L. C. that this song was 
Lincoln. The cold fried chicken, the sliced tomatoes sym cal of the relat s existing betwee the R 
and the bread-and-butter sandwiches were finished ! { the fu 
and the party came downstairs t - on \ . 
shrouded in a heavy fog We were supp SSelig . es 
on our way to Des Moines ar ig . 
that point There were twenty or mo! \I | , y 
platform of the little statior Most 
hands with Mr. BRrvan before the train “ . 
minutes before one o'clock The sleeping-cat j / At the y \ 
porter waked the members of My Bryan’ 2 . s i the xe ~ 
purty soon after six o'clock that mornir v 
they were in various stages of undress erarsa wre 
the train arrived at Valley Junetion. ar Spe ‘ 
terminate sort of little town five miles 
Des Moines Mr. Brvan had his face co 
with lather. preparatory to shaving Some f t t tI e 
the other member of the party were just 
leepily out of their upper berths karly as W the I thes f spe . . 
hour, two or three hundred people were at st ( t M \I 
tion, and the Local Committee clamored for d ! tat . - . ~t 
Bob’ Rose went out on the platform to exp! 
Mr. Bryan is dressing and is rrv ft ' 
come out and see you all” le rid \! i t . ‘ . I ~ 
“But he is scheduled to make } ‘ \\ 
have all conn ow to meet hit Chere ‘ His . 
crowd up the street waiti \\ 
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The Panama Tolls 


HE CANAL shall be free and open to the vessels of all 
on terms of entire equality, so that there shall be 
the charges of traffic. 

And it is a highly 


nations... 
no discrimination ...in respect to... 
So runs Rule 1 of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 
creditable feeling on the part of many Americans, reflected by Presi 
dent Wiison, that we cannot afford to be unfair or unfaithful to our 
promises simply because we happen to be strong. 

Volumes have been published about this matter of tolls through 
the Panama Canal, but the biggest book would be the one containing 
what people don’t know about it. We are beginning to suspect, at 
least, that the country generally will not profit by the free-passage 
provisions of the law signed by Mr. Tarr under exceptional condi- 
tions, and that the exemptions in favor of our coastwise traffic will 
serve only to take expenses off the shoulders of the American ship- 
ping combine. This trust is based largely on a monopoly of wharfage 
and steel mills and shipbuilding. With free steel, free ore, and the 
wharf-building activity of cities like New York, Boston, and the Pacific 
ports, competition may spring up in our coastwise trade, giving con 
sumers, sooner or later, the benefits of a free canal. But, as things stand, 
the trust will get the benefit of free passage, and the United States will 
only operate a cheap waterway for the great captains of industry to 
make money by. This is probably the President’s view—part of it. 

The whole free-tolls proposition is as impolitic as it is scaly. We 
have more to ask of Great Britain in the way of unrestricted naviga 
tion of our intercommunicating waterways than she has to ask of us 
at Panama. Canada is about to build the Georgian Bay Ship Canal 
from French River to the Ottawa, twenty-five feet deep and capacious 
enough to carry the greatest lake freighters or standard ocean-going 
tramps. This system will flank our whole lake and interior basin 
commerce. The Erie Barge Canal is a tadpole ditch compared with it. 
Ships sailing from Chicago, Milwaukee. Duluth, or West Superior will 
be able to reach the ocean via Montreal by this route, and that too 
without breaking bulk on the mileage it would take to reach [rie, 
Canada will then command a commerce 
She will 


Pa., by the present route. 
far more important to us than that of the Panama Canal. 
have the whip hand of us to an extent quite as great as that which 
we can get on Great Britain by wrenching a treaty from its plain 
meaning. And she will be able to sav: “You made a treaty agreeing to 
let the ships of all nations through the Panama Canal on equal terms. 
You broke that treaty by letting vour own coastwise ships through 
free and refusing the same treatment to our coastwise ships. Now 
we'll use our advantage in the Great Lakes outlet!’ Our treaty as 
to the Great Lakes passages is that they shall be open to the shipping 
of both nations on equal terms. But what will that mean once we 
begin playing fast and loose with the words “on equal terms”? 

We are wrong in this matter, and the sooner we get right the 
better. We are wrong, not only as regards Great Britain and our 
relations with Mexico, Colombia (hoth a Pacific and an Atlantic 
power), and Canada, but also with Germany, France, and Portugal. 
We are wrong with the whole world. Our case is like that of the pri 
vate citizen who had done something that was denounced as criminal. 
“Creeminal!” repeated a Frenchwoman. “Creeminal! Eet is vorse 
zan creeminal. Eet is positively silly!” 

Falseness to obligations, or a squirmy, wriggling, pettifogging 
attitude toward them on our part, cannot be justified by “precedents.” 
If England drove a sharp bargain with us long vears ago, that is 
(to-day) neither here nor there. <A bargain is a bargain. We are 


too big to welch. Moreover—and therefore—the country should sup 
port the President in his determination to repeal the controverted 
Panama-tolls arrangement. The Adamson joint resolution should be 


passed by Congress—and passed now. 


Hint for Political Scientists 


E ARE OBLIGED to the New Orleans (La.) “Picayune” for 

the information that “when a mule begins to bite. it is a sure 
sign that he has rheumatism in his hind legs and can’t use them.” 
This helps us to understand the Republican party. 
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A Challenge 
HE FORT WORTH (TEX.) 


CouLuier’s as stating that 


“STAR-TELEGRAM” quotes 


It is just because Congress has more to do, because an increasing number of 
affairs are coming within the domain of Federal legislation, that Congress hag 
been in session for five summers in succession. 

The Texas editor's comment on this statement of fact is: 

Congress has allowed the agitators, the theorists, the faddists, the ranters 
and the busybodies of various kinds to lug in their isms and ologies and thus 
to crowd the domain of Federal legislation at the expense of proper and legitimate 
governmental business. 

When the suitable “hoards of experts” are created to work out details and 
advise Congress, it would not be a bad idea to émploy a bunch or two of actiye 
football experts to kick out some of the “cradle-to-the-grave” regulators who ip. 
fest each regular winter session and compel the lawmakers to work during the 
heated term to make up for lost time. 

This seems to us to befuddle the issue with words. Will the Texas 
editor meet us in a joint debate on the following propositions: 

That the domain of Federal legislation has increased largely since 
Congress was organized 124 vears ago. 

That the quantity of work which Congress must do increases from 
year to year. 

That simplification in the form of government to admit of Federal 
business being done with greater competency and efficiency is desirable. 


4,000 Per Cent Profit 


N HIS LAST ANNUAL REPORT City Smoke Commissioner 

Ronerts of Cleveland, Ohio, points out that the damage result 
ing from the unregulated burning of one ton of bituminous coal in 
a modern city is fairly reckoned at one dollar. From this it follows 
that the establishment of smoke-prevention work by the city pays 
enormous dividends in community betterment. Mr. Rorerrs expresses 
it as “4,000 per cent profit.”. This is the old lesson made_ plain 
again: dirt and carelessness are not cheap, but enormously ex- 
pensive. To prevent dirt and carelessness is not a fad, but just 


hard business seuse. Our cities are learning it year by year. 


The Most Unkindest Comment 
7 OUGHT TO BE EASY to bring our Australian cousins “In Close 
fond of Friendship with States,” as the headline men have been 
putting it apropos of the present world-circling baseball tour. For 
one thing, they have us tied at our own brand of humor. Macrnz, 
a reporter for the Melbourne “Age,” a man accustomed to seeing two 
days-long tea-serving cricket matches, writes in this vein about an 
encounter between the New York Giants and the Chicago White Sox: 
But the game, as a game, seems to lack tensity and continuous interest. It 
is rather suggestive of a large garden party. It reminds the Australian onlooker 
of his first open-air picnic. It is not, to tell the truth, the kind of pastime over 
which a crowd, other than an American crowd, would be expected to get excited. 
It is not calculated at this stage to supplant either cricket or football as a means 


of making a Melbourne holiday. 


Or is it true that the excitement is all in the crowd? 


Genius and Booze 

Fe tgricndeies ADVERTISING may be found in the Newark (N. J.) 
“Evening News.” Here are two advertisements which appeared 

on January 24 and January 28, respectively: 





Alexander the Great drank beer and conquered the 
world before he wae 32. Perhaps he could have done it 
sooner if he had not drunk beer, but you'd better take 00 
chances. 


LEXANDER the Great drank 
beer and conquered the world 
before he was 32. Perhaps he could 
have done it sooner if he had not drunk 


beer; but you'd better take no chances 
FEIGENSPAN 


(Brewery Advertisement in News January 218) 


in a drunken debauch at 
the age of 33. You'd better 


take no chances. 
Anti-Saloon League of New Jersey 





PON 


Which of these advertisements is your choice? 














Beginning in 1839 

| shee scalp is the proverbial land of steady habits, but it 
was Danier D. Wuirxey, twice Mayor of the old city of 

srooklyn, who on his ninety-fifth birthday (January 31 last) went 

Street, 


1839 


as usual to the grocery store which he owns on Fulton 
the same store where he found employment as a clerk in 
Martin VAN Burren was President then, and public opinion wa 
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much excited by the rise of “Abolitionism” and by the new bank 
ing legislation which followed the fall of the second bank of the 
United States. It is a far cry from that day to this. Do any of 
our readers know a record that approaches Mr. Wurrney’s? 
Bourne of Oregon 

ORMER SENATOR JONATHAN BOURNE of Oregon, who believes 
F the good-roads problem contains the key to American economic 
development and rural happiness, always thinks the particular work 
he has in hand is the paramount issue. In his younger years Bourne 
was a “booze fighter,” but as soon as he realized that it was a losing 
game, he emptied his champagne into the washbowl, and in the twenty 
two years has not tasted alcoholic liquor. A few years ago he became con 
vineed that the old style of politics is bad, and helped U’ren and others 
io make Oregon the pioneer progressive State by backing the initiative 
and referendum and direct primary. His “Statement One” campaign was 
one of the most strenuous ever pulled off in that strenuous State, and 
in the United States Senate the first two Senators chosen 
While in the Senate, BourNe made a 
speech declaring the “Oregon system” the “best in the world” (super 
lative as usual), and he organized a campaign for its adoption in 
every other State in the Union. Then he started the “Presidential 
idea, and by a vigorous campaign in his home State secured 
its adoption by a narrow margin over the protest of the old machine. 
Since then ten other States have adopted it, and Wooprow WILSON 
and THropore Rooseve_r have indorsed Then Bourne turned his 
attention to parcel post. Brushing aside with one hand the advocates 
of Government purchase of the express companies, and with the other 
squelching the advocates of a “flat rate regardless of distance,” he 
went down the line for the “zone system” and, as chairman of the 
Senate committee, helped to put the parcel-post law as it stands on 
the statute books. Now Mr. Bourne 
important economic problem before the American people; 
portant,” “than both tariff and currency combined.” His 
friends say that when he gets done with road legislation he will 
start a nation-wide movement to divest the President of the power 
of appointment, in order to deprive the President of power to build 
up an Administration political machine and dictate to Senators and 
Congressmen who want the privilege of parceling out a little of the pie. 
If Bourne goes into that, it is safe to say,in view of his past campaigns, 
that there will be a good deal of noise whether he wins or not. 


it landed 
by direct vote of the people. 


primary” 


thinks “good roads” the most 
“more im 
he savs, 


9? 


“Remains to Be Seen 

HE NEATEST COMMENT we have seen on the present status of 

the old machine in New York City is this from the Chicago “News” 

“Murphy Remains at Head of Tammany,” 
“Remains” is good! Any flowers? 


reads a New York headline. 


Progressive Policies 


HE CHAMBERLAIN of New York City, Henry Brvere, pro- 

poses a new departure in municipal administration. The Mayor 
is to have under him a group of experts who will make the city gov- 
ernment do the best possible job. They will get the facts and work 
out the methods. Another group will find out about unemployment, 
the cost of living, and other such problems, so that the city can 
develop a policy to handle the situation. In plain terms, the city is 
to be well run, and run for the people. This is the new doctrine. 


Love of Books 


HE GREAT REWARD of books lies not merely in the soul 

within them, but in their very bodies. Charm and magic are 
there tou. A well-thumbed volume of your own produces a sense of 
actual comradeship as nothing else inanimate—not even a picture— 
can do. To have books about you is to be among friends. How well 
Leigh Hunt has caught the mood: 


Sitting last winter among my books, and walled round with all the comfort 
and protection which they and my fireside could afford me, I began to con- 
sider how I loved the authors of those books; how I love them, too, not only for 
the imaginative pleasures they afforded me, but for their making me love the 
very books themselves, and delight to be in contact with them. I looked side- 
Ways at my Spenser, my Theocritus, and my “Arabian Nights’; then above them 
at my Italian poets; then behind me at my Dryden and Pope, my romances, and 
my Boccaccio: then on my left side at my Chaucer, who lay on a writing desk— 
= et how natural it was in C. L. to give a kiss to an old folio, as I once 

tim do to CHAPMAN’s “Homer. 


” 


are ours—but the eloquent pronoun is Leiou Hunr’s. 








Low Ideals Indeed 


RESIDENT WILSON,” says Miss Atice Pau, “was elected by 

a majority numerically smaller than the strength of the suffrage 
States, and we propose to show that those women can wipe out that 
majority if the President fails us in supporting the cause of suffrage.” 
We believe in woman suffrage—but we blush for such a low concep- 
tion of politics as Miss Paui’s. Would this worker for “the cause” 
have Mr. Witson declare for the suffrage because woman voters will 
have some say deciding whether or not he shall succeed himself? 
Is that the sort of President the suffragists of “militant” experience 
will work for in this country? If we really believed that we should 
oppose woman suffrage instead of espousing it. 


For the Antis 
ARGARET HINCHEY, the laundry worker, who was one of 
the speakers in the delegation of women that went to Wash 
ington and interviewed President WILSON, says: 
I can’t see for the love of me why the antis follow the suffragists to the 
White House. That isn’t the home. 


Twenty Years Behind 
HE SUCCESS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE seems assured. The 
antis are giving wide currency to a statement attributed to 
Senator Exvinu Roor: 

I have not changed my opposition to woman suffrage in the least. On the 
contrary, observation and reflection have strongly confirmed the adverse opinion 
which I expressed twenty years ago. 

That is about as near as Senator Roor ever gets to current public 


conviction—his views of twenty years ago! 


Motes and Beams 


HILE CHICAGO’S Baptist ministers were debating whether 

amateur drama and moving pictures might not assist in hold 

ing young people, the Rey. ¢ FINWALL, a “converted” actor, said: 

But few people on the stage are clean. The word “actor” comes from the same 

Greek root as “hypocrite,” and that alone should be sufficient to condemn it. You 

are getting our young people away from Gop by these amusements. There is no 
room for them in any church. 


Joe JEFFERSON, seeking a place where funeral services might be held 
for an actor friend, was once turned down by the smug rector of 
fashionable Fifth Avenue congregation and referred to the “Little 
Church Around theCorner.” Yet one will have to look far before find- 
ing more beautiful examples of home life than obtain among certain 
people of the stage. Even churchmen are coming to realize the error 
of the old view, by which the actor was, by reason of being an actor, 
damned for all eternity. Workers in the Church Federation Move- 
ment in New York lately gave a luncheon to Sir Jounsron Forres- 
Ropvertson. Nine denominations of Christianity and Judaism turned 
out, and deans of the cathedral and rabbis sat down together with one 
who would have been classified, in SUAKESPEARE’s day, with vagabonds 
and “hardy beggars.” The church cannot ignore the stage—and it does 
well to honor the interpreter of “The Passing of the Third Floor Back.” 
The theatre’s influence is past reckoning; to condemn it all, without 
discriminating, is as stupid as to condemn the entire press as immoral 
—simply because some newspapers print tainted advertisements and 
some magazines capitalize the present exaggerated sex interest. 


Eugenics and Common Sense 


HE “EXPERT” is always willing to take the. human race in 

hand and do it good—after his own plan, of course. This 
quality has been peculiarly in evidence of late because of various bet- 
terment congress sessions. We have heard much of various schemes 
for getting a “thoroughbred” race. Now, idealism is a great social 
force, and moral earnestness is not to be despised, but it should 
be remembered that the existing human race is the product of some 
three hundred thousand years of drastic elimination. 
of survival is still going on and will go on. The notion that the 
best human beings can be “bred” is an exploded fallacy. What 
independent 


This process 


a man is and does depends much more on his own 
choice than on his pedigree. What humanity needs now is the de- 
tailed application of proved facts concerning food, air, work, and 
sleep. Our burden is to get people to do what is already known 
provide them with cross-indexed ancestors. 


to be right, not to 
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COMMENT ON CONGRESS 


O AN OBSERVER at Washing 
ton who takes a leisurely look at 
the past and tries to guess the 

the fact that 


insisting upon is 


probably is most 


that 


future 
worth 
and the Government are clean. 


Congress 
Five years 
ago, in the Lower House, Cannon and his 
little ring were completely in power. In 


the Senate Aldrich was supreme and 
was just beginning to make that tariff 


of which many schedules were written by 
the employees of the corporations which 
benefited by them. The Lorimer scandal 


was just commencing. Special interests 


were in the saddle and the owners of 
privileges had the ear of the men in 


power. The beginning of the end of this 
old régime came with the Insurgent up 
rising, led by Murdock. 
completed when Wilson’s public reference 
to the last June, 
housecleaning. <All 
for that agitation which made up the bulk 


The process was 
lobby, resulted in a 


the reason has gone 
of the political comment of from three to 
six years ago. At the present time there 
is practically no criticism to be made of 
the improper affiliations or alliances of 
public men with special interests. Al] 
made of men 
Such 


able criticism as can be directed at public 


most no criticism can be 


because of their motives. unfavor 
men now must be based for the most part 
on low efficiency, or the lack of high in 
telligence, or a too intense partisanship. 
The intention to do what is right is 
practically universal; current discussion 
arises chiefly out of honest differences of 
opinion as to what is best. It is worth 
while for any person to spend an hour 
upon the political revolution 
the United 


reflecting 
that 


Wilson One Year After 


HE next most important feature to 
be recorded by an observer of the 


has oceurred in States. 


present era is the political exalting of 
President Wilson. At the 
his Administration he 


So crystallized is the 


end of one 
has al 
most no detractor. 
common good opinion of him that it would 
be difficult the 
country should cease to have faith in the 
Out of this 


to conceive a time when 
lofty purity of his intentions. 
confidence which the country has in him 
another character 
the the 
power which Wilson has over Congress, 


rises distinguishing 


istic of present day; namely, 


the ease with which he makes Congress 


do his will. A phrase that was applied 


to this is “moral coercion.” Of 
Wilson, 
is a beneficiary to a certain extent of the 
For 


example, the chief items of his first vear’s 


COUrSe 


like many another public man, 


work of some of his predecessors. 


legislative program are the passage of the 
tariff and the passage of the currency bill 
As to both these measures, the country had 
been thoroughly educated by three to five 
vears of agitation and discussion. So far 
Mr. Wilson has been profiting by the work 
of other radicals. From now on he will find 
himself in a field where he is pioneering, a 
field in which there is a sharp division of 
opinion among persons of equal good in 


tentions. For the tariff and currency bill 





—=-— 


the demand was almost unanimous. In 


the measures he is now taking up, Presi 


dent Wilson will not be backed by any 
such unanimity of public opinion. There 
will be universal admission that Wilson 


means to do right, but there will be sharp 
resistance to his program on the part ol 
persons who believe that his suggestions 
are not the best for the purpose. 


Significant Facts 

AN INTERESTING and important in 
quiry has been made by Congress 

man John J. 

ile points out that in the Lower House 


Rogers of Massachusetts. 
of Congress there are fifty-eight commit 
tees. Of these, twenty-six may be dis 
missed as unimportant. Of the thirty-two 
remaining, thirty-one chairmanships are 
held by ithe South. Only 
one important chairmanship is held by 
a Northern Democrat, the Appropria 
which Fitzgerald of 


Members from 


tions Committee, of 


Brooklyn is the head. And vet, of all 
the Democrats in the House, only 132 
come from the South, and 167 from the 


North and West. 


the fact that chairmanships go with long 


The explanation lies in 


service; and the Democrats who represent 
the South have been in Washington a long 
time; the Democrats from the North and 
West came in largely as the result of a 
political landslide, and are for the most 
part one- and two-term men. Considering 
the very large power lodged in the chair 
man of a committee, these facts are strik 
ing and important. The country is being 
governed by and from the South to a de 
equaled since before the war. 


the 


not 


cree 
Congressman Rogers makes charge 
that the Southern Members are using their 
power to divert most of the pork, in the 
way of public buildings and other local 
appropriations, to their section. If this 
is true, it is a perfectly natural thing, and 
Northern 
Republicans have been doing for a good 
But the facts to which Con 


have a 


merely an imitation of what 


nanny years. 


gressman Rogers calls attention 


much more important significance. 
Democrats or Progressives ? 
HE Bull Moose 
platform, the chief end of its exist 


main part of the 


ence, is What its members call the “social 


justice program,” il comprehensive group 


measures which look to 


the lot of 


of humanitarian 
the betterment of the common 


man. These proposed measures include 


the prevention of child labor, the forbid 


ding of night work for women, compensa 


tion for injured workers, pensions for 
widows with voung children, the mini 
num wage, and others. Now it is not to 


be denied—and this is the significant fact 


that the South as a whole, and espe 








(sims maintains an office at 
Washington which will give the 
record of any member of Congress 
on important roll calls, or supply in- 
formation concerning Congress and 
the Government. The service is entire- 
ly without charge. Address Collier's 
Washington Bureau, 902 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


cially that part of the Southern popula 
the 
come, is unfriendly to this sort of legisla 


tradi 


tion from which Democratic leaders 


tion. The Southern Democrat, by 
tion and because of local conditions, is a 
pronounced individualist. He doesn’t be 
lieve in much help from the State to the 
individual. In many parts of the South 
there is no such thing as compulsory edu 


cation—they have not arrived at the point 


where they accept the theory that the 
State owes the individual even so much 
as an education. The South is not to be 


criticized for this. Partly it is a result 
of the poverty which was forced upon the 


‘ é 
South by the war and by the Republican 


reconstruction that was worse than war. 
Partly this condition is one of the un 
happy legacies of slavery. In a commu 
nity where the proportion is one white 
taxpayer to ten negroes who don't. pay 
taxes, it is too much to expect that the 
one taxpayer will be eager to pay for 
the education of all the negro children 
Moreover, there are few comparativel) 
dense factory districts in the South, and 
so that section does not see with its 
own eves the necessity for the “social 


justice” legislation. The point of it all 
this sec 


the 


from 
forward 


dominated 
carry 


is that a party 


tion is not likely to 
“social-justice” program which is the very 


heart of the Progressive party. 


Other Reasons 


NOTHER reason why the 
likely to adopt completely 


Democrats 
are not 


the and thereby 


make the Progressive party unnecessary, 


Progressive program, 


is that the Democrats are by tradition 
strong believers in “State rights.” As a 
rule, they believe that these Progressive 
measures, if they are to come at all, ought 


to come by means of State legislation. 
Opposed to this is the fundamental con 
ception of the Progressives that this legis 
lation must come through the nation. [1 
isn’t practicable for Pennsylvania, for ex 
ample, to make sixteen years the limit 
of child 


continues 


labor while South Carolina 


to employ childven as young 


us twelve. Child-labor legislation, as 
well as the rest of the Bull Moose pro 
erdm, must come through the nation and 
not through the individual States. More 
over, the Democratic tradition of State 
rights is likely further to hamper the 
Democrats when they come to deal with 
matters of conservation. They are less 
likely to assent to the proposal that con 
servation must be attended to by the ni 


Their will lead them to 


the position that the States, individually, 


tion. tradition 


should attend to the preservation of water 


powers, forests, and the like. The Pro 
vressives believe that these things must 
be done by and through the nation. The 


amount of practical experience 


the 


smallest 
shows that 
The Federal 


in Colorado, 


Progressives are right 
located 


Western 


their en 


forest now 
Utah, 


last 


reserves 
and other 


States would not a vear in 
tirety if they were turned over to the indi 
vidual The to ex 


ploit and develop them would be too great. 


States. local pressure 
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Vay, 1915, over the course indicated above, a race of motor-driven aircraft will start eastward from San Francisco in a race around the world 


Girdling the Globe by Motor-Driven Aircraft 


“AROUND the World in Eighty Days” once had so 
4 much appeal to the imagination that Jules Verne 
wrote a novel about it. The latest proposal is to 
girdle the globe in three months in a flying machine. 
The practicability of such a flight is here discussed 
by an expert. Mr. Woodhouse is a member of the Aero 
Club of America and managing editor of “ Flying” 


HIN the Aero Club of America re 
ceived the news that the Panama 
Pacific International Exposition had 
decided to offer $300,000 in prize 


money for a ninety-day aircraft race around the 
world, no one connected with aeronauties laughed 
it the conception or called it the dream of a 
Wells \ map of 


ace indicates that to circumaviate the globe will 


Verne or a the course of the 


mean flights over mountains and deserts, through 


storms, and seas But formidable ob 


across 


stacles in all of these classifications have been 


surmounted before by airmen, and, of course 
can be surmounted again 

The one big problem was the flight across the 
Atlantic; and a competition already was stimu 
iting aviators to make the attempt to accom 


plish this. For six months aeronautical expert 
have been considering plans submitted to them 
by aviators who intend to fly across the ocean 
in competition for Lord Northeliffe’s $50,000 prize 
and the $5,000 offered by Mrs. Victoria Woodhull 
Martin. Most of of which there are 
i score or more—are kept secret. One of them 
the news that Rodman 
Curtiss, 


the plans 


recently was made public: 
Wanamaker had commissioned Glenn H 
the inventor of the flying boat, to construct a 200 
hydro capable of making the trip 
Atlantic in a single flight of from 
twelve to fifteen hours. 

In the way of prove that an 
aerial crossing of the Atlantic is not a vision 
pointed out that the 
Mediterranean, the Baltic, and the Adriatic Seas 
have been flown across repeatedly 


horsepower 


across the 
precedents to 
iry proposal, it can be 
and always 


Experts feel that 
in saying that with specially 


with ordinary aeroplanes. 


they are justified 


constructed machines the Atlantic, too, soon 
will be crossed; they declare it can be done, 
and sportsmen stand ready to give the under 


taking financial support 
Mountains will furnish the first important ob 


stacle in the course that has been mapped out 
from San Francisco eastward around the world, 
but that they 


tors is evident 


Will not dismay experienced avia 
from the fact that the highest 
mountains of Europe (practically all of the im 
portant peaks of the continent) were crossed by 
iviators in the past year 

As for deserts, the French have proved in the 
Sahara that the flyer need have no more fear of 
wastes of sand than of ranges of mountains 

Nor does the modern airman live in peril of 
storms. to-day is capable of 
weathering the roughest sort of Most 
of the airmen who made long flights in the year 
just past flew through severe storms. Brinde 
jone-des-Moulinais reached Berlin on his Paris 
St. Petersburg flight in a wind so violent that it 
broke 
storm was at 


The aeroplane of 


weathel 


windowpanes and tore flags to pieces. The 
its climax when he descended to 
make a landing, and when one of the wheels of 
his "plane touched the ground a puff of wind shot 
the machine upward again, 100 feet or more. 
But he landed successfully at last, ahd next day, 
storm had not yet 


WoopHOUs 


not minding the fact that the 
abated, flew on to Warsa\ HIeNRY 
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Sakurajima in action. A photograph from Kagoshima. The foreground of the picture is Kagoshima Cemetery 


A Volcano Devastates the Japanese 
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Z % PTCHIS selection of snapshots from the Z Y 
yj first set of photographs of Japan's Z 
y volcanie disaster pictures the scenic side Y 
Z of the eruption rather than its horrors. Z 
Y Two hundred of the inhabitants of the Y 
island of Sakura were killed by lava and ae Y 
falling walls when, on the night of Janu ° 4 
iry 14, the volcano of Sakurajima be i 
Z cume, as one witness described it, “a Li 
Z Niagara of fire from which, time after Vj 
y time, masses of half-molten stone were A 
hurled.” Half of the houses on Sakura 
erumpled and fell in the shock of the 
earthquake and two-thirds of the island 
became a desert of lava Tens of thou 
Y sands who escaped death from the vol 
Uy eano found themselves after the disaster 
facing a slower death from = starvation. 
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Half of the Sakura coast line appeared ablaze Hundreds of buildings that escaped the lava were crumpled and fell in ruin from earthquake shocks 
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American Cities —Baltimore 
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S CAREFULLY as Owen had to sit at the head of that table 
schooled himself for a mee where Richard’s mother had alway 
ing which, sooner or late! sat during his former visit to Ie 
must inevitably come, the 9 obliged perhaps to addre him 

shock of this moment was as violent O r Se ni easually, as a matter of course, in 
as though he had never considered her role of hostess. Yet there was 
its possibility, and there rose in him no escape, and even while he hesij 
the thought of Phoebe and all the dread and tated to deal her this cruel .blow, the minutes 
horror Richard’s coming meant to her. j were slipping—those few precious minutes 
Sally, having no key to the set expression Chapter XIV which were left her for preparation 
of his face as he stood silently reading over He started toward the door, but stopped and 
this message for the second time, thought bit 5 ] * thought again, standing in the middle of the 
terly: “He never loved my boy. If he knew, Dante Ss Second Circle floor, his nether lip between his teeth, as al 
he would turn him adrift without a penny.” ways in moments of intense emotion. Would 
Then came another thought in a flash: “If he it not be better for Mary to tell her this? 


knew—he might kill him.” She sat down quickly on eye ° Mary had spoken to him of Phebe’s dislike for 
the sofa, near which they were standing, and put up By Ameélie Rives Richard as something that she was glad of. If 
her handkerchief as if to shield her face from the the poor child showed something of her inner feel 
ing at the news of his coming, Mary would attrib- 


fire. For a second or two she thought that she was . 
going to faint. But the mist cleared and, though her (Princess Troubetzkoy) ute it to her dislike of him and her disappointment 
heart pounded dreadfully, she kept her senses. It at having the sweet quiet of their life broken into 


was strange that she had never thought of this awful ILLUSTRATED BY ALONZO KIMBALL by one distasteful to her. 

possibility be fore—she, who Yes, he would manage so that 
Mary should be the one to tell 
her. And walking rapidly, his 
lip between his teeth, he went 
in search of Mary. 


E FOUND her in the 
H dining room arranging a 
great epergne of golden 
rod and Michaelmas daisies, 
The autumn wild flowers were 
always used on the table at 
World’s-End until their bril 
liant reign was over. 
“Solomon would have found 
this royal enough, wouldn’t he?” 


knew better than anyone else, 
the fearful savagery of the 
Randolph temper when roused 
toits utmost. That Owen never, 
as a rule, gave way to anger 
was all the more ominous, and 
she thought with a sick shud 
der, as she had thought once 
before, of that saying “Beware 
the wrath of a patient man.” 


S SHE glanced sideways at 
A the tall figure standing so 
quietly with that yellow 
paper in his hands, the immense 
physical strength of which she 
had been so proud in him now 
seemed to her brutal and un- 
necessary in a civilized being. 
And she began to grow uneasy 
over Owen’s continued silence. 
What was he thinking? What 
would he say when he did 
speak? Perhaps he had some 
other grudge against Richard? 
Perhaps there was some se- 
cret reason that would make 
him say he didn’t care to 
have him at World’s-End? And 
as much as such a decision 
would have saved her and 
saved Richard himself, yet the 
jealous, unreasoning passion of 
maternity in her heart made 
her feel hot with anticipatory 
anger at the mere thought of 
such a slight to her son. 

There! He was going to 
speak! Well? 

“This will be an unexpected 
pleasure for you, Sally. Rich- 
ard seems to have stopped a 
shorter time in North Carolina 
than he meant to,” was what 
he said. “I must go and tell 
Phebe to have fires lighted in 
his rooms.” And he went out. 

Sally sat looking after him. 
She thought: “Something has 
occurred between them that 
Richard hasn’t told me. I be 


she asked, looking with a smile 
at her white fingers, all pow- 
dered with pollen. “They’re 
like solid gold plumes from a 
king’s canopy, and they cover 
one with gold dust.” 

“Mary,” said Owen abruptly, 
“Richard will be here this 
evening.” 

“Oh, Owen!” she said. and 
dropped down on the edge of 
the black mahogany table that 
reflected her white frock and 
the yellow flowers as in a dark 
tarn. 

“Yes. I’m sorry, too We 
were such a happy little com 
pany. But it can’t be helped 
And I’m so rushed [he tooked 
at his watch] that I can’t stop 
and break it to Phebe myself 
Downer’s waiting for me now 
It will be a trial to her—dis 
liking Richard as she does. 
Would you mind, like the dear 
you always are, just looking 
Phebe up and telling her to 
have fires lighted in his old 
rooms?” 

“Oh, dear!” said Mary, and 
she sighed heavily, picking up 
the scraps of leaf and bloom 
from the table. “How did it 
happen, Owen? How is it he’s 
coming so suddenly like this?” 

Owen told her of the tele 


’ 


lieve he detests my boy.’ gram. 
“Well, of course, it can’t be 
ER hands clenched and helped,” she said. “But it is 
H the dark hue settled on provoking. Richard’s atmos- 


her cheek bones. She phere is just like coal dust, to 
had little love for Owen in her 
heart at that moment. 
tut Owen did not go to 
Phebe. He went into his study 
instead and stood for a long 
time gazing down at the cedar 
wood fire. Then he turned and 
, began to walk measuredly up 
and down the room. Since the 
day of little Diana’s birth he 
had not suffered as he was suf 
fering now, and it was chiefly 
the thought of the ordeal that 
lay before Phebe that wrung 
his heart and nerves. And he 
wes as powerless now to help 
her as he had been then. But 


me at least. It smirches every 
thing. Poor Phebe! How she 
will hate it! She can’t ever 
hear to hear him talked of. 
Yes, I'll go at once.” 


ND gathering up her gar- 
A dening gloves and shears, 
she went off in her turn 

to look for Phebe. She found 
her in her bedroom, drying her 
lovely hair, which America had 
just washed, before the fire. 
Kneeling on the white fur 
hearthrug, she let the heav) 
lengths drop over her face like 
a splendid flag of golden tissue, 
carding it with her fingers and 
shaking it lightly in the warm 
glow. America had left the room 
“Phebe,” said Mary, “you'll 


in this instance a new dread 
unmanned him, the dread as to 
how she would be able to sus 
tain the terrible test that lay 





directly before her. At any be a dreadful little trial with 
time its severity would have your presentiments after this, 
been fearful, but now, at such short notice, with so She did not hear Mary’s words. She could but I’ve something more disagreeable to tell you.” 

little preparation—and then, too, having to play the not hear anything but that roar of disastrous Phebe knelt quite motionless She felt afraid 


” 


part of hostess under such circumstances—to have wreckage in the invisible world where she knelt in darkness “What is it, Cousin Mary? 
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“My poor, dear Lady Bemyss is Wash 
ington, and Sylvia Beresford is stopping over with her 
And so Richard is bringing Miss 


her. He comes with her this evening.” 


very ill in 


Torrance here for 


Phoebe knelt on, perfectly motionless, under the veil 
of her thick hair She looked 
girl turned by a wicked witch into a fountain of gold 

“Well,” said Mary, “has my bad news stricken you 


like some image of a 


with dumbness 7” 


HOEBE’S inner world was breaking up about her 
P as With the crash and impact of the spring ice on 
some far northern river. She did not hear Mary’s 
words. She could not hear anything but that roar of 
disastrous wreckage in the invisible world where she 
knelt 
“This evening?” she said finally in a low voice. 
“Yes. On that six train that from 
Washington, you know. I’m so sorry for you, Phorbe 
I know how you dislike him, and I do, too, I’m afraid.” 
“Does Owen know?” 


in darkness, 


o'clock comes 


“Yes. He sent me to tell you.” 
“And—and Cousin Sally?’ 
“Yes. The telegram was to her, you know. My 


dear child, do let me help you dry that mane. You'll 
suffocate with it over your face like that.” She would 
have parted it and gathered it aside from Phabe’s 
face, but the girl stopped her. 


FOR 


this It’s so 
carding it 


FEBRUARY? 


thick.” - 
shaking it 


2 8, 


way but She leaned forward 


and began and again in the 


firelight 


“Don't take it so to heart, puss,” said Mary kindly 
After all, he can’t really harm you, you know It 
isn’t as if you were in his power in any way Merey 
me! I should hate to be in Master Richard’s power, 


I confess ‘al 


“Where is Owen, Cousin Mary?” 


“He went off in a great hurry to speak with 
Downer.” 

“Do you know when he'll be back?’ 

“No, dear He didn’t say Before long, I should 
think. Why? Do you want to see him?’ 

“No. IT only wanted to know where he was.” 

Under her smothering hair, in that dark chaos 
of broken thoughts, Phoebe whispered “God—God 
God” three times, as poor Falstaff did when he was 
dying Then again she whispered: “God—God— 


Giod—let her go—let me be alone.” 


S IF in answer to this wild, plain prayer, Sally 
called to Mary from the hall below. 
“There! I must go, dear. Sally 


America ?” 
you. I’m 


needs me. 
Shall I send 
*No—thank 
my hair’s dry.” 
Mary ran out, calling: 


going to take a nap when 


’ 


“Coming! Coming!’ 
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gown in her breathless haste, Phebe ran on little 


shoeless feet and locked the door softly, leaning 
against it and still holding both hands about the 
key after it was turned home in the lock 
“God—God—God she kept saying, clinging there 
to the big key, with her damp hair streaming about 
her. The word was like a sort of hard, fierce sob- 
bing the way it broke from her: “God—-God—God—” 


T SEEMED to Richard that 
| Wine stolen from the autumn 

tered as that English girl chattered on 
from the Crewe Station to World’s-End. Of everything 


no thagpie, tipsy on 


presses, ever chat- 


the drive 


and nothing, of everyone and no one, of things possible 
and impossible, she piped and twittered, asking ques- 
tions which she answered herself in the same breath, 
making statements and counterstatements in one end- 
less arabesque of crisp, staccato verbiage. 

What a sweetly pretty landscape!—wasn’t it like 
Devonshire? No, it wasn’t really like Devonshire, but 
the earth was red as in parts of Devonshire. 
Oh, the quaint, droll niggers! No, the big niggers 
were not really quaint, but the little niggers were too 
utterly “Deevy.” What blue hills! As blue as her 
own eyes! Or—were they? (Richard, rather rudely 
taciturn, refused the obvious reply to this, and with 
perfect serenity she answered herself.) No 
were a horrid porcelainy blue, and these were mys- 


some 


her eyes 


“No—please, Cousin Mary. I can’t dry it any Swaying, stumbling over the hem of her dressing  terious and opaly; (Continued on page 20) 
“T'S gettin’ worse and worse,” growled Shorty. ping on the third finger of her left hand. It was 


“First Ryan, then Whitehall, and now Morgan; 
pretty soon I'll have no troop at all.” 
“Why, Captain, they’re all here and 
those present. What do you mean?” Sergeant 
knew well enough, and his involuntary grin’ would 
have betrayed him had not Captain Campbell been 
too grouchy to look at him. But Stone liked to hear 
Shorty orate on a dearly cherished prejudice, and was 
fishing. The fish landed with a flop. 

“Girls!” burst out Shorty, fiercely pounding with 
his fist on a pile of Q. M. returns, “they’re playin’ 
hell with this troop, that’s what. I haven’t any 
gang of toughs that I could buck through fire 
any more—only a bunch of sickly, sentimental mush 
and water lickers. Rot! Rot! Rot! I 
want roughnecks, not Romeos! Of course 
no one would object to a 
flirtin’ if he wants to be D. F. 
it’s when they get so dead earnest that makes 
me sick. Bah!” Shorty made a fearful face. 
“There's Morgan now, no more good to me 
than a broken-down nag eatin’ it’s head off 
in the stable. Absolutely useless. Der 
fectly loony and over that knee- 
sprung, dish-faced little Callahan filly that 
breathes like she has the heaves, (Maybe 
she laces up too tight.) All gone to the 
bowwows now—Morgan. Used to seem 
as if he had the makin’s of a soldado, and 
quite a lot of ambition. Where's all the 
real ambition gone now? He's gettin’ to 
be nothin’ but an orderly-bucker—all for 
Wants to hand her a first ser 
geancy (without doin’ anythin’ to de 
serve it, I bet) tied up in doves and 
and marry and live 
happy ever after—on twenty-seven 
bucks a month. Well, let’em! Darned 
if / give him a sergeancy. He won't 
go far. 


among 
Stone 


simpleton 
enough, but 


loco 


show. 


lovers’ knots, 


“Down to Gehenna or up to the throne, 
He travels the fastest who travels 


alone id 


put in grinning. Shorty sat up and re 
garded his First Sergeant keenly. “You needn't 
grin about it! It’s God’s truth. "Member Gadsby? 
Better paste that in your hat. That and the 
rest of it—that about red lips tarnishin’ the pol 
ished steel and hands clingin’ to the bridle rein 
to pull a man back. Beats all how that man Kiplin’ 
echoes my sentiments You 
better try and persuade Morgan to quit on the Calla 
han line. Troop’s gettin’ too darned useless. These 
Cupid's darts are ‘worse’n forty fights’ all right.” 
Shorty made a grab at his battered cap preparatory 
to leaving for his quarters. “And you take my advice, 
too, Sergeant. I know well 
against this skirt proposition yet 
ested in your work; but when it 


Stone, 


in expurgated language. 


blame you're not up 


you're too inter 


does come creepin’ 


along, forget it! Get the full Nelson on it—or it’ll 
jujutsu you right down and out!” and oft whirled 


Shorty at a furious pace, hands deep in pockets and 
the cap with the cracked visor pulled down deep over 
his blunt 

The 


little nose. ° 


subject of invection was Jimmy Morgan, a 


By Will Adams 


ILLUSTRATED BY GAYLE PORTER HOSKINS 


quiet, self-contained little corporal. Jimmy was a 
steady lad of country origin, and so fond of horses 
that he had once been selected by old Sergeant Busch 
to fill his during the old 


sergeant 


place as stable 






























was an honor 
“For Vi do 


chentle 


furlough. This 
Troop could have won. 


Because he is 


German's absence on 


that few in J 
I ask to haf him, Captain? 
in his moods, he is fond off der 
r-read ‘Black Beaudy.’” 


horses—ant he has 


Morgan had taken the stable sergeancy with de 
light and given it up with reluctance upon Busch’s 
return. He was an honest, dependable chap of twenty 
four, in love with army life and with a dogged de 


his diamond,” for the first ser 
mind's 
yellow 


termination to “win 
was the goal of his ambition In his 
himself with two-inch 
trousers, the with the 
diamond on his arm dazzling the 
tain Miss Mamie Callahan 
light of another sort of a diamond that he 


Leancy 
eye he saw 


stripes 


already 
down his chevron 
eyes of a cer 
and the 


with its glory, 


was slip 


a down-and-out crip- 

ple. I got to leave the army; 
Il can’t never be First Sergeant 
or anything else in the service now ’’ 


love for this little Callahan girl that had really made 
his chances for both diamonds so slim; but, happily, 
Jimmy was blissfully ignorant of the fact of Shorty’s 
disapproval, and thought that he was getting on very 
well—in his work: he was not at all so sure of 
his chances with Miss Callahan. She rather 
a baffling young person; for while, for the first period 
of their acquaintance, she had seemed to like Jimmy, 
all at once her interest had suddenly and 
though at times the temperature had risen perceptibly, 
it dropped always again just about the time that 
Jimmy had begun to congratulate himself. However, 
he was a persistent suitor. It must be admitted that, 
like White Wings, he never grew weary, and had it 
not been for the duties of the service he would have 
spent most of his waking hours at the Callahan man- 
sion down by the trolley line. As it was, he almost 
her off her feet. 
obsession, a magnet; he 
from her. His army ambitions 
were all for her: he even had flights 
of dizzy hejghts, where he saw him 
him—a See 


was 


cooled . 


rushed She was an 
couldn't keep 


away 


self asking her to marry 
ond Lieutenant. 


UT Jimmy possessed one curious 
B quality that his Captain did not 
appreciate: he could give equal 
attention to duty and to love. He 


might be dreaming of Mamie while 
on duty, but he never allowed those 
dreams to interfere. with its per- 


formance 
him, 
imagination to twist each task into a 


in fact, they rather helped 
for he somehow managed in his 
service for her or a stepping-stone to 
her. This fact that Shorty 
with all his keenness had not as yet 
He saw the boy dreaming and 


was a 


noticed, 


mooning about, but at that time it 
had not yet been brought home to 


could be all 
a question of 


him that a 
man when it 
difficult duty. 

The morning gun, “to be fired at the 
first note of reveille, or if marches be 
played reveille at the com 
mencement of the first march,” had 
just unwelcome summons 
through the post, and the J Troopers, 
in common with the rest of the men, were straggling 
hurriedly buttoning up, tousled and unwashed. 
(A J Trooper never washed until after morning drill. 
“What's the use? We'd only wash again.’’) 
First Sergeant exception to 
this rule, and usually came out to stand reveille only 
but this 
he had stayed up late to have the 


lovesick boy 
** But you came to 


can’t marry 


before 


pealed its 


out, 


have to 


Stone was generally an 


after a cold shower and an immaculate toilet, 
particular morning 
papers ready for muster—he was as tousled and un 
The 


must be out of sorts, but a 


Wished as the rest. vaguely 
trouble, feeling that he 
twinkle in his eve 


his gaze concentrated on the hastily dressed form of 


troop expected 


developed into a boyish grin as 


Shorty, who had come over for reveille and the stables. 
The little Captain was standing up solemn, straight, 


und seldierly, but half a yard of shirt tail was flut- 
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tering at his back in the early morning wind. It was 
upon this white guidon that the First Sergeant's eyes 
fixed, and stepped out to call the roll 
encountered suddenly 


when he 

Shorty’s military 
choked and his body a paroxysm of laugh 
ter. But he managed to recover in an instant 
proceeded to call the roll down to the L’s, when there 
was a sound of hilarious shouting, a rumble of wheels, 
and the galloping of a horse, and before J barracks 
stopped an open barouche, whose occupants consisted 
McClusky with a beatific jag on and a 
large white Newfoundland dog that he had 
the way home to the post. When 


were 
and gaze he 
swayed in 


and 


of Private 
stolen on 
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and let severely 
His face was red now and he was angrily 
for his lap dog had been taken away and he 


28, 


Troopers knew alone for fear of con 
sequences 


muttering, 


had been sent for to come to stables. He got into his 
stable clothes and grumblingly took the straight and 
narrow road to stables and kept in it, too. But after 


immediately and without cause pro 
Twice he 


arriving there he 
voked a quarrel with the man next to him 
was told by Stone to be silent, but the minute his First 
Sergeant’s back was turned he broke out again in loud 
Then Stone reprimanded him sharply and he 
only till had walked to the other 


curses, 


silent Stone 


kept 


1914 


part of it. 
a. while 


Be a good thing for him to be in the mi} 


He’s always a bit dangerous at this stage” 
Off went Shorty to the Bachelors’ Club for breakfast 
and off tramped the troop to quarters. 

Arrived Stone told 
McClusky breakfast and after that to take 
himimmediately to the guardhouse. Morgan departed, 


but the First Sergeant was still in the orderly 


there, Corporal Morgan to let 


have his 


room 

when the Corporal reappeared and reported : 
“McClusky’s thrown a plate er slum 

hall and he’s cussin’ us all out in Dago.” 
“Take him to the mill 


in the dinin’ 


right away then and no non 





sober, McClusky was a good sol- 
dier and often obtained the rank 
of corporal, only to be “busted” 
when he went on his successive 
orgies. When drunk his first 
wild hilarity always sue 
ceeded by an lowering 
mood, his face and eyes flaring 
‘red, his hair like a danger 
signal, and then the least spark 
would set him running amuck. 
It was only through his good 
luck and the fact that there was 
a soft spot in his Captain's 
heart for the man who had been 
a noncom with him in the “Old 
Regiment” that he had not been 
bobtailed before now. Out of 
the service he would be fit for 
nothing and would simply pass 
as a drunken tough. Born and 
brought up in the slums, an ex 
prizefighter, with the most de- 
praved of moral and physical 
appetites, still Captain Camp- 
bell befriended him and the 
troop tolerated him—why? Sim 
ply because he had been tried 
in battle and found “all to the 
good.” As a barracks soldie! 
he was emphatically—to use a 


was 
ugly, 





popular phrase—‘“on the fritz,” 
though usually he could be man 
aged by his T. C., for Shorty, 


besides being his tyrant and 


captain, had licked MeClusk) 
good and hard in a stand-up 
fight. 


HIS morning, however, he 

I created a pleasant diver 
sion by staggering out of 

the carriage, disdainful of offers 
of help, and insisting upon car 
rying the heavy who 
much better able to walk 
himself. With great 
gathered the animal il 
arms, the 
ping and he making 
grabs at them, lurched 
from one member of the troop 
to another, trying to present the 
beast, and repeating vaguely: “Lap dog fer J Troop, 
lap dog fer J Troop.” No one accepting his offer, 
down the street in the with the 


wis 
than 
labor he 


dog. 


his 


legs always slip 
incessint 


and 


he tacked dawn 


weight of the great Newfoundland bending him 
nearly double, proffering it to the other troops and 
batteries aligned in front of the barracks, and still 
insisting: “Lap dog fer J Troop.” His voice trailed 
off in the distance as he was sent from one troop 
to the next. 

“Mark him present, Stone,” said Shorty. “He 
squeezed in before the M’s.” 

“It’s a darn good thing for Mac that Lieutenant 


Jones didn’t see that,” said Stone, shutting his report 
book with a slam. “He'd hauled up and 
soaked three-thirty at the You're 
him, Captain.” 


have been 


least. too easy on 


“Oh, well,” said Shorty as he and Stone swung 
in after the tramping troop, “he can’t help his booz 
in’”—and then illogically: “We were noncoms to 
gether. But if I let him off he'll have to come to 


stables an’ groom that horse of his. I’m not makin’ 
anyone do that for him. 
Accordingly a messenger was dispatched, and 
and Shorty continued on down to 


lightening morn, Shorty silent and preoccupied, stump 


Send some one to tell him.” 
Stone 
stables in the 
ing along, and Stone stealing amused glances at the 
cotton tail that still flaunted behind his Captain and 
so belied his serious dignity. Stone was of two minds 
whether to tell him or not, but finally decided to let 
it go and see what would happen. 


quarters that morning, and he laughingly 


chafting Hickky, the dining-room orderly, when Me- 


T CHANCED that Jimmy Morgan was in charge of 
| Wis 
Clusky, persuaded by Stone’s messenger, entered to put 
on his stable clothes. Mac's hilarity had vanished, also 
his unsteadiness. He walked perfectly 
he had never been drunker. He was getting into the 
silent, ugly stage, the dangerous stage that all the J 


straight, yet 





“*Fire and be damned!’’ yelled McClusky 
defiantly, crowding the horse over on him. ‘‘I 
got to,’’ whispered Jimmy as he pulled the trigger 


end of the picket line. At this Shorty took a hand and 
presented him with a vivid and lucid statement of his 
where he had come from and where he was 
McClusky stared and “Thank 
Shorty made no response, turned 


conduct, 
going; at which said 
you” in a dazed way 
his back and walked away. 

“Gawd!” yelled McClusky suddenly at this. “Look at 
the Old Man’s shimmey!” The troop grinned openly 
with delight at this—before the grins had been but fur 
tive, and while stealthy 


instructions to “Git on to Shorty’s shirt tail” had been 


elbow pokes and whispered 


rife, no one had dared to be outspoken in the matter 


This new development, however, made Stone rather 
sorry he hadn’t warned his Captain, particularly 
as things turned out. 


“Dicken, Dickey Dout, 
With his shirt tail out!” 
velled McClusky, capering after the amazed Shorty. 


“Dickey, Dickey Dout! Stich itin! Stick it in! 


“Shut your mouth!” roared Shorty, turning in a 
sudden, wild rage. “For two cents Mex I'd paste 
you in the snoot! You're under arrest! irrest! 
Do you hear?” 

“T hear,” said McClusky thickly. “Thank vou again.’ 
tut he turned and went back to his grooming. 

“Sergeant Stone.” said Shorty, drawing off a_ bit 
“ix my shirt tail stickin’ out?’ His rage had expended 
itself and he was slightly ashamed of his outburst. 

“It is.” said Stone. 

“Humph!” growled Shorty: “I did dress in a hurry 
Don't know that I blame Mae so much. Shirt tails 


canned ! 
with that 


stickin’ out are funny as hell—an’ he was 


Lut discipline! I couldn't let him get away 


sense. It’s dangerous to have 

a him lyin’ around loose.” 
“Come, Mae,” said Morgan. 
reentering the mess hall, “put 


on yer fatigue clothes and come 
with me to the guardhouse.” 

“Guardhouse be 
You go to hell!” 
Clusky passionately. 

“Shut yer rank mouth,” said 
Morgan affably, “and do as [I 
tell yer—and hurry up!” 


ITH eyes gleaming with 
W hatred and lowering 
‘with wrath, McClusky 
went to his squad room, and 
there proceeded to change, not 
into his fatigue uniform as or- 
dered, but into his civilian 
clothes, announcing loudly that 
he was going to town. 

“Nothin’ of the 
Morgan, who had followed him 
up. “You shell those right off 
and put on the other suit. Do 
you hear me? You take those 
off!” Mace’s reply to this was 
to draw his from his 
scabbard, where it hung at the 
head of his bunk, and make for 
Morgan, slashing 
his head. Morgan and 
McClusky ran past him and out 
through the rear door, Morgan 
pursuing and calling out to 
Stone as he ran that MeClusky 
had his saber. 

“When he hollered that,” 
Stone afterward, “things began 
to look a heap interestin’. Most 
of the men had scattered so that 


damned! 
cried Me- 


sort,” said 





saber 


savagely at 
ducked 


said 


if there was any witnessin’ to 
be done they wouldn't have to 
see’ anythin’. They were with 


us all right, but trust a soldado 
It was Mor 
funeral, so when 
told him to 
pistol and 
The gun rack 


not to see trouble. 
gan’s and my 
he yelled at me I 

come and get his 
bring Mac back. 
was locked and Jimmy was goin’ 
to lose too much time openin’ it, 
so I just grabbed my gun out of 
the desk drawer and gave it to him, and then hiked 
for the key of the gun rack to get a gun for my- 
self to back his play. The bloomin’ thing stuck and 
I nearly bust a tug tryin’ to get that 

on the double, and just as I got it and 
the back door, there was a shot, and 


revolver out 
started for 
well, you know 


what happened.” 
What happened was this 
“Put down that saber and come back,” called Mor 


McClusky turned his head and ripped out a vol 
vile language. 


fan. 


ley of 


WAS well ahead of Morgan now and running 


| | > 
through the open space back of the barracks 


There happened to be a tethered there, 
whose trooper, instead of taking him to the blacksmith, 


horse 
as ordered, had loitered somewhere on the way. Me 
Clusky untied the halter shank with trembling hands 
and vaulted up on the bare back. 

“Quit!” velled Morgan, running after him. “If 
don't drop that saber and dismount I'll get you back if 
I have to shoot you and carry you! Halt, I say!” 

McClusky, who was preparing to trot off, gave the 


you 


vicious kick with his heels and swung round 
suddenly with the 
“Against infantry.” 

“If you come near 
stab you to the heart.” 

With no other thought but that of his duty, the Cor 
poral closed in on him; Mac made two deadly 
either of which had they found their mark would have 
cleft 
and 


horse a 


keen saber in the position of 


me,” he threatened thickly, “I'll 


lunges, 


him in two, but Morgan was 

hopping about. Then Mac 

good earnest and tried to ride him down 
“Stop that or I'll fire!” gasped Morgan. 
“Fire and McClusky 


an adept at ducking 


kicked his mount in 


be damned!” velled defiantly, 
crowding the horse over on him. 
“TI got to.” us he pulled the trigger 


Unfortunately, just as he 


whispered Jimmy 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Some Earnest Remarks on Golf 


and Other Matters 
By George Fitch 
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N THIS, the last calendar day of winter, with 

spring looming more or less imminently ahead, 

the subject of golf is moving up from the rear 

of a million minds in a quiet but forceful 
manner, elbowing aside polities, the 
tango, winter literature, and other subjects which have 
intruded more or last November. 

Golf will be played on a few courses and beside a 
hundred thousand hearthstones in March. By April 
men who could talk quite rationally on currency, dis 
the prices of and woman suffrage 

will have given over these trivialities and 


business, opera, 


less since 


armament, stocks, 


in December 


will be once more engaged in their great research 
works on grips, stances, lies, putts, and wrist angles. 


talk about 

enough, 
between 

written all 


the perfecting of golf 
in cubie feet, 
and 
world for 
golfer and 


There will be much 
games from now on 
to arrange treaties 
and articles will be 
the man who 


measured 
nations 
the 


good 


books 
over 


aspires to become a 


win a silver cup profusely adorned with handles, 
But no one will write a book for the benefit of the 
man who could not become a good golfer if he were 


exclusive attention to the game for 


years. 


to devote his 
the next two thousand 


When We Dubs Awaken 
few istes in 


HERE are very few ¢: 
7 not many pariahs. The dub 

these. An impossible, unbridgable 
tween the man who mad 
five for eighteen holes and the man who is delighted 
when he gets around in 12 a broken club, and 
fourlostballs. Dubs aretreated kindly in golf courses be 
cause one corner of the clubhouse usually rests on their 
broad financial shoulders. But real golfers cannot under- 
stand the motives of Providence in turning out a man 
horror of turning in a score of 120. 


this country and 
golfer is one of 
gulf exists be- 
takes eighty- 


gets when he 


0) strokes, 


who can survive the 
To real golfers this sort of man is merely a curiosity. He 
but cannot possibly be taken 
other minor subjects. 


may be allowed around, 
seriously except on business or 

For this reason the dub golfer will have to struggle 
through this year, as he has preceding years, with no 
advice except that of the club professional, who takes 
giving him a the caddie who 
him the club he understand 
time building up a cloud of 
his customer when his is disre 
missionaries will surround a victim 
golfer out of 


opiates before lesson, or 
insists on giving 
and spends his 
gloom around 
garded. 

here and 
him 
automobile out of a 
intelligence on the 


doesn't 
dense 
advice 
few 
there and try 


Some 
to make a good 
which is as hopeless as to try to make a 
lumber wagon But 
situation. No 


good 
will 
will 


no one 


use any one 


try to glorify the lot of the poor golfer and to make 
him content with it. It is time we dub golfers 
organized for mutual protection. Until we demon- 
strate, to ourselves at least, that a 120-stroke game 
gallantly played has as great possibilities for pleas 
ure, inspiration, and skill as a Ti-stroke game, we 


must remain forever the prey of kind but contemptu- 
beautiful June morn- 
ourselves and bend 
effort to 


who grab us on 
are trying to enjoy 
positions in an 


they do, 


friends 
ings when we 


ous 


warped 
the way 


us into strange, 


make us play golf 


Gaudeamus Igitur 


S A matter of fact, poor golf—very poor golf, plus 
A very good philosophy—is full of rarer pleasures 
than the good golfer can ever know. Why should 

the unashamed slasher home at night all 


illuminated over the fact that he has pulled off a 200- 
who rides home on 


who comes 


yard Urive envy the scratch player 
the same car exuding rage from every pore because he 
and sliced most of those’ 


got only ten 200-yard drives 


Why should we, who preserve the card 
on which we got a three and live happily 
in the hope of getting another, feel 


humble before the unfortunate cuss who 
has to get a three every time on certain 
holes or go into retirement and analyze 


wie 
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his mashie stroke with anguish? If pleasure is the first 
end of golf, the dub who has accepted his lot is by far 
the most successful player, for at least three reasons. 
In the first place, he is not cast down by a bad shot, 
Which is his average performance: in the second place, 
he is immeasurably exalted by a which is 
the better golfer’s average performance: in the third 
place, there stretches before him a golden vista of years, 
forty in number, in which he could vastly 
Without getting inconveniently and distressingly 


good shot, 


improve 


good, 


He Strays in Haunts of Coot and Hern 
good golfer walks his course straight to the 


green, seeing nothing but the ball, thinking of 


nothing but the stroke. The dub wanders by creek 
and roadside, 
whatever 


in deep grass and through bosky woods, 
souking in the beauties of 
enriching 


woods are, 
nature through every pore and occasionally 
himself to the tune of seventy-five cents by finding his 
ball. The delights of his youth, he roamed the 
hedges and thickets and found now and then a speckled 
parts a hazel bush 


bosky 


when 


egg in a nest, are repeated when he 


and discovers his perfectly new golf ball shining up 
at him. As for driving—Orville Wright, when at last 
after years of effort he felt his aeroplane leave the 


ground and glide swiftly through the air, felt the 
same thrill that comes to the habitual producer of 





bumpy, hoppy, thirty-yard drives when at last he 
sees his ball rise from the tee and sail low and 
straight down the course. The fact that this glori 
ous 200-yard drive usually comes when the dub is 


135-yard hole doesn’t bother him. He 


as the expert. 


negotiating a 
is not so particular 


Evidently Humorists Are Not Champions 
golfers in 


UB golfer 
formulate rules for 


tyranny was nothing compared with the Scotch 
oppression in our country clubs. We 
the following rules for golfers beyond the 
handicapping committee : 
lost ball shall remove tio strokes from the 
on that hole. When a dub loses a ball he 
not punishment, 


club should org and 


themselves. 


every ranize 


King George's 


suggest as a 
starter pale 
of the 

1, A 
score necds 
comfort, 

2, The 


to his opponent. 


dub missing a ball entirely shall give a cigar 


It is ridiculous to punish a score for 


the fault of the player. 

3. How a dub gets out of a bunker is none of the 
other man's business. 

j. When a dub takes more than ten strokes for a 
hole he shall be allowed to go back and play the hole 
over left-handed. 


5. When a dub has attempted to drive over a water 
his intentions shall 
shall be allowed 


hazard three times in good faith, 
he respected by his opponent and he 


to proceed from the other side. 


6. When a dut’s ball nestles behind a rock he shall 


he allowed to remove the rock by Sh it at the 


first expert who plays through. 
7. After 


allowed to move 


hall. 


four putts a dub may be 


the hole up to within a reasonable distance of the 
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When Henry Ford of Detroit announced that the 
least a workman of his would receive in the 
future would be five dollars a day, a great deal 


of anxiety citizens 


who feared 


was created in the minds of many 
that laborers would not 
dollars a day with as much wisdom as is 


common be able 
to spend five 
displayed by our more educated Classes. 

Thus far the only available statistics on the result 
have been given out by the county clerk, who says that 
seventy-five of the newly enriched employees got mar- 
ried within a week after the salary announcement was 
But this tells us nothing. We must wait for 
reports of from tango 
teachers, taxicab companies, champagne sellers, and 
jewelry shops in Detroit before we can decide whether 
or not the automobile maker can use prosperity as in- 
telligently as the automobile user. 


made. 


increased business cabarets, 


Grizzly Bears Are Apt to Scratch Your Piano 


NOS A. MILLS, the famous Colorado naturalist, 
EK who is trying to persuade Congress to set aside 

a 400-square-mile section of the backbone of the 
Rockies around Longs Peak for a national game pre- 
grizzly bear is the most ma- 
only does he mind his own 
attacked, but he very 


declares that the 
ligned of Not 
business entirely, except when 
seldom kills game pf any kind. 

He lives on nuts, fruit, tree 


garbage, and as a 


serve, 


animals, 


bark, carrion, 
rule murders nothing 


grass, 


and insects, 


larger than a mouse. The grizzly, Mr. Mills declares, 
is an excellent mouser, being patient and thorough 


in his methods. 


Colorado people, however, are markedly cold toward 


the grizzly and will not allow him in their houses, 
though they recognize his abilit¥. They claim that he 


leaves seratches on the piano while digging out the 
mice from beneath it. No talent is proof against the 


determined critic. 


Speak Gently to the Boa Constrictor 


R. FRANK BALDWIN of Illinois, who recently 
D returned from an exploring trip in the Philip- 
pine Archipelago, also sounds a new note regard- 
ing an unsavory reputation in the reptile kingdom. 
“All of my reading life, tuldwin, “I have 
regarded the boa constrictor with horror and aversion. 
I had severely criticized his habit of hanging in loops 
jungle and of hauling up the unwary 
from beneath. When I got into the jungle 
my great desire was to meet up with a large boa under 
favorable conditions to show my detestation of him. 
When I did find one, what was my surprise to find my 
sentiments those of pity for the snake. He was 
stretched across the path, and when the natives saw 
him they pounced on him with yells of delight. That 
snake had no more to say about proceedings than the 
Republican party in Mississippi. He dazed 
from the start. With a native for every yard of him 
grabbing him tightly he proceeded on legs through the 
beach on the run, wiggling 
manner. There his 
Was cut off no more ceremony than is ob- 
served with a chicken, he folded tightly into a 
clamshell about three feet in diameter, and a fire was 
built. In an hour he and in another hour 
this great snake, which had been painfully accumulat- 
ing feet and inches for years, had disappeared. I felt 
a little bit indignant. Here was a triumph of triple 
growth—a snake as long as a torchlight procession—a 
Prohibition torchlight procession in Milwaukee—eradi- 
cated to make a light lunch for fifty hungry men. For 
a minute I felt like turning conserva- 
tionist on the subject.” 
Vow 


hoa 


* says Dr. 


from the trees 


passer by 


seemed 


down to the 
hissing in a 
with 


jungle and 
feebly and hopeless 
head 
wis 


Was cooked, 


and the 
vindicated, 
lo sauna good 


that the grizzly bea 
have 
find some on 


house fly? 


constrictor been 
can we not 


word for the 
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Educator. Sally of the journey and Sylvia Beres the most astounding music.” 
7 4 ford and the shooting in North Care “Yes, I've heard that their music is 
Send for «‘Bent Bones Make | | lina. astounding,” said Owen dryly. “You 
Frantic Feet,’’ a new book that And Phebe, smiling and speaking really mean that it astounded you 
tells how to have strong, straight- very fast and low to Dempsey Tor with its beauty?” 


rance, was saying in her heart: “It’s 
over—I've touched his hand, and I’m 
If your dealer does not sell not dead of shame and horror. Yes, 

it’s over—but it has just begun, too 
Can I keep this up? My voice sounds 
natural. I’m not trembling. How 
ean IT be like this? It’s because I'm 
desperate. Yes, it’s desperation that 
makes me able to be like this. I'm 


Rice & Hutchins 
fighting for more than life. But can 


| 

; 

; | I keep it up? Can I? Can 1?” 

All the time that she was talking 


boned athletic feet. 
YALLY was watching Richard avid 


W ly, much as a mother mongoose 
might watch its youngling’s first en 
counter with a cobra. Richard rose 
fully to the occasion His manner 
was perfectly assured now and his 
voice civilly, if aloofly, respectful 
“T realize that it must sound 
forced to vou, sir, when I confess that 
I did find it beautiful. There are 
certain delicate dissonances which ap 
peal to me in every art—and the 
music of China is as exquisitely in 
! 


Educators send us his name and 
we will tell you how to get them. 





ith Dempsey, speaking so quick and 


low, in her heart she was saving thi 

HOE. over and over, over il ad over 
And she looked well, though a lit 
-" — | tle overexcited Her eves, lit by that 


inner fire of desperation. blazed al 


marmonious as a fuchsia It com 


hbines red and violet tones in much 
the same manne! Of course it takes 
a special ear to relish it. My Chinese 


| | most as black as Sally's in her small music teacher told me that T heard 





























“Comfortable face. As on that dreadful day when like an Oriental. It’s odd, I admit.” 
Sg) ate rod | she had received Richard's first long | “Perhaps we have a Chinaman in 
Pass a Mirror” uae she bate ad for re " se = ——— once toll gt io 

it e DOX OT nall rouge, am le Touch ’ ry’: a “You might ferret him out, Sally 
of false carmine on her smooth young | Standard Time Divisions Suddenly rushed over him the 
skin looked only like the natural for Office Buildings memory of that poor young girl of 
| flush of autumn in the candle and ee , i the nobility. who. during the Reign 
“Lets the fire light AGENT ( showing prospective tenant top-floor of Sessor. was forced to drink € 
pny | office) — You have four more hours of goblet of human blood from the gutter 
’ should’’ A* for Owen, the sight of that fine daylight up here. The sun sets two in order to save her father’s life It 
|| 4 lonely courage went to the quick | j : late 1 rises twe hours ear- was to Owen as if he were swallowing 
| It seemed to him the most moving, | “ours ras er ane u aad wo nours ¢ that unspeakable draft. Yet he heard 
| | stirring thing that he had ever wit | —_~e lier than it does in the street w—— his own voice continuing calmly, 
nessed. Tears scorched his eves, dried | naturally : 
} | quickly by the smoldering anger it “Shall you stop long with us this 
| his breast. And this anger burned all the 4 cick fool ina fever! And Sally—seared, time? The Warwick hounds are running 
more fiercely under its crust of self too—seared to death—poor wretch! But well, I hear. The meets have begun 
control because of his helplessness to my little love—my little warriors-bone earlier this season You might put 

help her. “Yes, life treats us like toys.” of my bone. flesh ‘of my flesh—” some good days.” 
- he thought. “Softly, calmly, it takes us, Good Lud, Mr. Randolph!” exclaimed “Thanks. It’s very kind of you Uncle 
crushes us, sets us here and there like Aunt Charlotte. by whom he was seated. Owen.” said Richard. “But I shall have 
: manikins. THe three of us in this room What a fierce face you’ve put on, to to go on day after to-morrow I was on 
i together—what an outrage of all de be sure! I vow you alarm me! ‘Tis my way to some friends near Baltimore 
i cency, of all humanity! Yet we are nothing less than a resolution you’re pon when I met Mrs. Beresford. They're eX 
RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. without resource—quite powerless to cering, I'll lay me last farthing.” pecting me, you see. I was meaning tt 
: World’s Shoemakers to the Whole Family | help ourselves or one anothet A cur This voice from the thirties brought run down for a week or two in Novem 
16 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. snapped at a star, and it fell and he’ him back with a jerk ber, if you could put me up then “4 
- / slavered it in his jaws And no. stick Dear lady, I was thinking of nothing “Of course. What time in November: 
Makers of the Famous All America and Signet : 





Shoes for Men; and Mayfair Shoes for Womer | eee eet ee ee — 
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thin 
quite auto 
vented thi 


‘Somewhere about the end, I 
4s if in spite of himself 


matically Richard had = in 


lie on the spur of the moment Perhay 
his subconscious monitor had told him 
that already it looked strange that he 


had fixed no time for isiting his uncle 
after so separation 
since his uncle had been married during 


long a especially 


the interval 


ITH ready wit Sally abetted him 
W “Yes, it was the end of Novem 
ber that you mentioned in your last let 
tel It came yesterday I forgot to tell 
you, Owen on 

“Well, we shall expect you in Novem 
ber, then. You'll be able to get some 
shooting. The quail are thick at World's 
End this year.” 

Phoebe, listening to Dempsey's head 
less and tailless chatter, was aware of 
those two speaking together, in the 
finest nerves of her being. The 


good 
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SAMPLE, 





twitching hand as it rested on the chair 
between them 

“No, no, my boy You behaved we 
derfully wonderfully, Richard. I 
was cold with fear at first—but you 


really 


acted exactly as you should have done 
And I was cold with disgust,” said 
he somberly. “Dante never invented a 


‘Inferno.’ Hi 
fierce, whispering note 


worse situation for hi 


voice took on a 


“It's hellish, mother.” 

Sally rose, 

“When you're dressed,” she said 
“come to my room We can't talk here 
Mary is looking at us now 


tichard knocked at her bed 


W room 


door, Sally was seated in 
an armchair by the fire, fully dressed. 
Another chair was drawn up, ready 
for Richard. He sank into it moodily, 
crossing his legs and moving his foot 


up and down in its narrow 


ISSO) pump 





young, Callous lightness of Phapbe's 
brighter hours were always offset by 
other hours heavy with bitterness, 
but never since her marriage had the 
horrors of what she had suffered 
and what she had suffocated 
her as now. So dreadful was the 
confusion of all her ideas that she 


felt like starting up from her place 
and hurrying breathlessly after 
death, like a starving beggar after 
one who carries loaves. To die—to 
die quick'y, that was the only thing 


that could cleanse her of this shame. 
Then the next instant came one of 











those sharp recoils with which her 
vivid, vibrant nature was set as 
with violent springs “No—” she 
would think, “no—I will get above 
it I will grind it under my feet 
Tam worth while in spite of him. 
My love has washed me clean I 
am not that girl I am made new 
by my love and Owen's love. And 
Iam going to tell Owen—I am go 
ing to tell him—TI will be strong I 
will be brave. Even if it is the end | 
of my happines of everything I ; ol y ° °C %o ) 
will take my life and put it high Boy with Sled: “So that's why 
high—out of their reach.” she broke her date to go 
But then she thought of the child coasting with me’’ 
upstairs in its crib, and she put her 
hand over her eyes an instant. A wild — 
thought came to her that the scream, «as a nervous woman does He was 


stifled on her lips, must rise 


into a terrible 


changed 
look from her eyes. 


Dempsey’s voice came clear and carry 
ing: 

“Oh. I say. Phabe! I'd forgot! The 
baby 4 I must see that baby before 
I dress for dinner! Can't I see het 
now 7’ 


“Yes, come,” said Phoebe, rising. “She'll 


be asleep, but we can peep at her,’ 
Hk two young women went out to 
gether. 

“It's about time that we 
said Owen, glancing at the clock. “Pat 
ton, and Mr. Nelson, the clergyman who 
married us, are You 


changed, too 


coming to dinner 


have your old rooms, Richard 

“Thanks, Uncle Owen Mother told 
me.’ 

“Then I leave him to you, Sally 


| 
He also went out 
“Mothe said 
of intense bitterness as 
door, “did I look the knave I felt. o1 
did I play the hypocrite tolerably 


Sally caught at his long 


Richard in a low 


(owen closed the 


voice 


nervously 


HITT: ett 


extremely pale and his nostrils looked 
pinched, 

“My poor, 
leaning 
hand 
drawing room. “Tell me how 
ful thing happened. Was 
cape?” 

Richard's fingers under het 
He did not look at her, but continued gaz 
ing somberly into the fire 

“You know Mrs, Beresford, mother. Be 


said his mother 
him and putting her 
over his as she had done in the 
this dread 


poor boy,” 
toward 


there no es 


jerked 


sides, illness always gives rise to a low 
tyranny. What could I say? I was like 
au rat with a clever terrier. She had me 


by the nape.’ 
“Couldn't you 
thing 


have invented 


vital?” 


some 
something 
movement of impatience 
away his hand, 


| y made a 
ind 


ing to look for 


drew pretend 


his cigarette case. 


“No—I must have left it in my other 
cout What could I have invented, my 
dear mother? Business? She knows I 
have no business My art? Art isnt 
supposed to have claims over sickness 
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1 couldn’t ver well pretend a sudden 
‘ { serious as that? Is 
this Tae emyss in danger? It seems 
to me very odd indeed that this English 


irl didn’t stay with Sylvia if it’s as 
had as that The english are certainly 
ery queer.” 

Oh, the girl il hallow little jade 
She hasn't an ounce of real feeling in 
hel hole Compositlor But the other 
isn’t in ay immediate danger, only in 
horrible pain. There were trained nurses 
of course Mii Deresford’s chief anx 


this 
American 


iets eemed to be that 
girl shouldn't have her 
spoiled,” 
Sally frowned 
“Sylvia has the 


rattle-pate 
visit 


highest hand about 


carrying out her own wishes. But after 


all—” 
She looked yearningly at his set pro- 
file so determinedly turned toward her, 
“After all, Ricehard—though the 
suddenness of it was a dreadful 
shock—it had to come time.” 
A short sound escaped him, like 
the beginning of a laugh. 


Somme 


over 


peated 
that often enough 


firmly. “We've 
God knows 


fone 


looked at 
“Do you 


| ICHARD turned and 

her for the first time. 
know,” he said slowly, “I’ve some 
times thought the isn’t worth 
the candle, mother.” 

What do you mean?” she 
much startled. 

‘Just this,” he said shortly. 
frequent moments when I 
to cut the whole 





fame 


asked, 


are quite 
think that I'd prefer 
thing and be a pauper with a free 
mind There’s something villain 
ously low in cringing this way for 
for—" he gulped, “for money,” he 
ended harshly 

His mother 
her thin finge 
madman, Richard 
low 

In this ense it is,” he 
lens 

No, Richard, I deny that—I deny 
it absolutely,” she said, her face be 
“Besides, that isn’t the 
marked change 
sudden 


gripped his arm in 
“Don't talk like a 
Prudence is not 


said sul 


ginning to burn 
only consideration Ans 


in your manner to Owen—anys 
break with him, would be bound to raise 
suspicion kvervone would talk—everys 


one would question Owen himself 


Richard! If by your own imprudence 
from it—if you 


to working, by 


by some chance rising 
should tart his 
impulse 
would 
me!)-—-yes, if 
might happen, 
unspeakable things 


mind 
ome mad 
eruel 


selfishness (if “ eruelly, 
lv selfish toward 
did that, dreadful things 


Richard, horrible, 





What puppets we all are!” he 
said | 
Yes—it had to come,” Sally re- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


There 


of self-will—yes, of | 


you 


Only to-day I was) thinking—yes—yes | 
I was thinking this morning—when 
I watched him eading that wire. 


hard, so cruel, He 
Richard. He's 


His face was so 


doesn’t like vou even now 


never liked you Then think—thini 
what it would be if he ever—found 
out’? Richard—”" She had his arm 
in both hands OW He might kill 
vou—-before he enlized what he was 
doing. he might kill yvou—” 


continucd nest 


To be 
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SUPE 
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the “Life Course.” It 
might be explained 


that a graduate of this 
course gets a_ certifi 
cate that allows its holder to teach any 
Where in the State without further ex 


amination. In view of their future activ 
itvy—which, in this regard, promised to 
be a pernicious one—I inaugurated a ten 
minute drill each day on the 
dictionary—on the pronunciation of 
words, lists of which they put on the 
Having conquered the key to the 
pronunciation, why bother with the 
meaning of the word, they argued. This, 
too, had to be required before they put 
their new-found tool to a 


use of the 


board 


second use 


NE day they moved through the list 

With a mobility that showed special 
talent 

“Soe Then 


sentence 


unced a girl 
illustrative 
in the temple which 
Such a worship was a 


cure,” prom 
£oing on to the 
‘ hey hada sinecure 


shiped.” 


they wor 
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Teaching Teachers to Teac 


Continued from page 8 


common practice, I had to agree. But 
how did she arrive at that meaning’ 

Qn investigation I found that she 
had taken the eeclesiastical meaning 
which in that dictionary happened to 
be given first. 


a geomet daunted, the next pupil 
A sounded her with a note of 


surehess 


word 


\lias. He will go, alias he will stay.” 
‘What?’ I fairly shouted 

‘Well,” she pouted, “alias means othe 
Will they never learn, I thought «e 


spondently, that some 
even if they want to catch at 
only a few of the corners of knowledge’? 

I'm afraid I grew a bit bitter about 
the counters that they substituted fo 
their own thinking I know I grew bit 


necessary 





grappling hooks are 


ter when I thought 
what it was doing to 
me this 
kivery day tak- 
spring’ out of me. I was grow 
I didn't like the feeling of 
ing older day by day—of 
circumscribed in thought and feeling 
I looked at life out of a twisted eye 
And then I began to rail I 
against the pupils and 
system that could 
And IT announced my 
lently that one professor—old and tried 
suid quite “Do the educa- 


was 
ing the 


ing old. 


rrow- 


railed 
against a school 
this 


decisions “a Vlo 


make possible, 


CHUSTICALLY ¢ 


tional standards of the State rest on 
your shoulders?” 
That silenced me for a time It sent 


me into summel! School in subdued 


resignation Now, summer school is a 
very important part of the normal-school 
system. It is required of certain teach- 


rhout the 
attend a summet! 
school, In the six 


ers throug 
often they 
i normal 


State that every so 


session of 
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| How We Serve § 


Hawaiian 
— Pincapple | 


The deliciousness of Hawaiian 
Pineapple and its unlimited possi- 
bilities as the basis of fine salads and 
desse rts, have induced fifteen of the 
leading culinary experts of the 
country to create original dishes of 
| this exquisite fruit. 


Grated 
Hawaiian 
Pineapple 

frozen inthe 
can and 
eaten with 
Whipped 

Cream, 
as shown 












One hundred of these recipes 
have been collected and printed 


in an illustrated book entitled 
“How We Serve Hawaiian 
Pineapple,” which we would 


like to send you free. 


Canned Peaches, 
Hawaiian Pineapple 
and Bananas— 
an all-the-year-round 

dessert. 


The Fifteen Contributors are: 


Fannie Merritt Farmer Josephine Grenier 
Marion Herland Christine Terhune Herrick 
Janet McKenzie Hill Helen Louise Johnson 
Alice Getchell Kirk Anna W. Morrison 
Marion Harris Neil Maria Parioa 
Lilian Dynevor Rice Sarah Tyson Rorer 
Sarah Pearson Stuart Emma,Paddock Telfo:d 
Virginia Terhune Van de Water 





Pineapple Pie 


book 
Write 


The most authoritative 
ever distributed 


for it today. 


recipe 
without cost 


Hawaiian Pineapple is so delicious because it 
is made of the great, luscious, Smooth Cayenne 
4 variety grown in Hawaii, where soil and climate 


i are just right 














One of the Crushed or 


best ways to Grated ? 
serve Hawanan ] 
Sliced Pineapple 
Hawaiian makes a 
Pineapple wonderfully 

the easiest Pleasing 
way~justas sauce — just 


if comes 
fromthe can 


as it comes 
from thecan. 





The pineapples are picked fully ripe and 


preserving the ex 
matured fruit 


canned immediately, 
quisite flavor of the perfectly 
unknown in temperate climates except to the 
users of Canned Hawaiian Pineapple 


Ask your grocer for Hawaiian Pineapple 
q sliced, crushed or grated, Write for the book 
f to Publicity Department G 
4 Hawaiian Pineapple Packers’ Association 
= | 1502 Tribune Building, New York 
4 
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Family Eating 
/ This New Dish? 


Do your little folks, big folks 
—all—know the richness and 
delicacy of Heinz Spaghetti? 

A different — detter—kind of 
Spaghetti— with a new-found 


flavor. 
to serve. 


And cooked —all ready 


It required years to develop the 


delicious piguant taste. 


We use choicest 


Spaghetti, special imported cheese and 
the rich, appetizing Heinz ‘Tomato 


Sauce. 


That's the secret of the d/end. 


Heinz 
Spashetti 





One of the 57 Varieties 


is not only a dish for the epicure, but 


one of the world’s greatest foods. 


Rich 


in protein—the food factor that means 


sturdy bodies, active brains. 
it is a leader in popu- 
larity among the 57 
Varieties. 

Get a tin of Heinz Spa- 
ghetti today from your 
grocer under Heinz guar- 
antee of money back if 
you don’t pronounce it the 
best you have ever tasted. 


Others of Heinz 57 Varieties are: 
Heinz Baked Beans, Tomato 
Ketchup, India Relish, Tomato 
Soup, Chili Sauce, Peanut 
Butter, Mince Meat, etc. 


H. J. Heinz Co. 
<im® 


50,000 Visitors Inspect Heinz Model 
Pure Food Kitchens Every Year. 
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|} some time to come. 


| answered: “Well, any 


iT heard her quiet reply: 
| whether I can find a 
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the summer term they are expected to 


get enough fuel to stoke their engine for 


And they worked us 
hard. Two years out of every three we 
had to labor in this educational power 
plant. Students poured in literally by 
the hundreds 

“We'll reach the nine-hundred mark, 
I think,” the president gleefully an 
nounced that piping hot day in June 
at the opening of the summer session 
Wilted by the heat and by the edueca- 
tional “atmosphere,” I hurried out of 
the sound of his voice, only to bump inte 
Sadie Scarovitch. I knew her—oh, yes 
she had been there every summer since 
the school started. She was a teacher 
from “up-State,” of about thirty-five 
years of age. She was working to get 
her life certificate. Nothing reduced her 
avoirdupois or her impregnable self 
satisfaction. When she saw me she 
bounded toward me, shouting: “Oh, I’m 
going to be in one of your classes,” and 
as my heart sank she chucked me under 
the chin and added: “You're so cute.” 


YH received her diploma at the end of 
that session, and I heard her explain- 
ing toa superintendent who was seeking 
teachers for the following vear that she 
had done most of her work “in absentia.” 
It was then that I sent another card 
to Miss Ziegler: “I'm finding out more.” 
There was no use to go in mourning 
for her or others like her. But they were 
not all like her. That was what made it 
so puzzling, There was Isaac, for in 
stance. He was a serious-minded boy 
who had been eking out an existence for 
himself and mother, and helping to send 
his brother to school on a pittance too 
sinall for any one of them to live on. 
He looked haggard. I was sure he didn’t 
have enough to eat. One day I asked 
him to write a review of some novel he 
had read. 
He looked 


rather puzzled for a mo 


ment and answered quite simply: “I 
never read stories. I never had the 
time. And if I could snatch a minute 


read his 
than 


my parents thought I should 
tory or something more serious 
stories.” 

It gave me a lump in my ‘throat when 
ever I saw him Having so little him 
self, he was compelled to give of his 
supply to others. But with all my sym 
pathy for him and others akin to him, I 
could not but feel that it was a poor rule 
that sacrificed the many for the one. He 
taught a room of twenty pupils. He 
could give them only what he had. And 
they went on to the next grade so much 
the poorer. That was where the system 
bumped into the philosophy of life. And 
I was no philosopher! 


NE day toward the close of that same 

session I went into the library wiping 
my brow both figuratively and literaily. 
I was stopped in my progress by a girl 
whose Gothic appearance, topped by a 
Pagoda-like hairdress of “rats” and 
“puffs,” distracted my attention. She 
went to the desk and addressed Miss 
Bruce, the assistant librarian, in nasal 
tones : 

“T want to see a book review—got to 
write one for senior English class—don’t 
know what it is.” 

I breathed a thankful prayer that she 
was not in my class, and drew nearer. 

Miss Bruce met this demand with 
equanimity: “If you'll tell me some book 
that you have read,” she suggested, “I'll 
try to find a review of it. Then you will 
better understand what a book review is.” 

The girl shook her head, bewildered. 
“Haven’t read any book,” she answered 

“Oh, I don’t mean necessarily during 
the last few weeks. No doubt you have 
heen too busy,” excused Miss Bruce, “but 
any time—last year, perhaps?” 

Rut the girl was obdurate in her hon 
esty. “Haven't read any book,” she in 
Miss Bruce, embarrassed for her, 
book you've read, 


sisted. 
any time.” 


HE girl had a sudden gleam of re 

membrance. “Oh,” she announced 
slowly, “once I read a book about a girl 
named Eppie.”’ 

My wonder at Miss Bruce grew when 
“T don’t know 
book review of 
‘Silas Marner,’ but I'll try.” Then, as 
she started for the stacks, she inquired: 
“By the way, what book do you have to 
review ?” 

“Walter Pater’s ‘Appreciations.’ ” 

I bolted from the room, In the hall 
I met Miss Kerr. Nearly bursting with 
glee I related the story to her. Not a 
muscle of her face changed. She an 
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swered in an unemotional 
“My, what a gap!” thereby 
the whole incident 

It was contended, of course, that this 
particular student was an exception: 
that the other students did know and 
did appreciate; but no one ever an 
swered my question as to how it was 
possible in our public-school system for 
such a pupil to arrive thus far on the 
educational road—to the senior class in 
au normal school 


monotone 
epitomizing 


TRIED to console myself by thinking 

of Will Stone. Sometimes I thought he 
had the best mind in the school. He 
really could and did think things out for 
himself. But due to previous training 
in the grade schools—training by normal 
school graduates, for the most part-—he 
could not speak everyday English 
rectly. His were the usual mistakes 
“lay” for “lie,” two negatives in the 
same sentence, and an equal exchange 
of “went” and “gone.” We struggled 
with these errors, and he tried to rectify 
them, but the habit seemed ingrained. 
Refore he graduated I said to him: 

“Will, you’re going to the university, 
aren’t you?” 

He shook his head despondently. “No,” 
he answered, “I’m not.” 

Thinking that the reason might be the 
common monetary deficiency, and being 
particularly anxious that he should con 
tinue an education for which he had 
special ability, I ventured: 

“Is it money, Will? Because, you 
know, we could find you something to 
do that would take care of that.” 

“No,” he replied, “It isn’t money 
I’ve got enough.” 

“What is it then?’ 
you want to go?” 

“Aw, yes. But I’m not going to the 
university when I can’t speak straight 
English, Why, every day you have to 
correct me, nearly every time you see 
me. Aw, no, I'd be ashamed. lt makes 
me tired,” he went on. “Why did they 
ever pass me until I learned it? It 
wouldn’t have been so lard if they’d just 
started in when they ought to.” 

“Will,” I answered, “I’ve been trying 
to find that out ever since I started to 
teach. But we'll conquer yet.” And we did. 


cor- 


I pressed. “Don't 


NCE in a while it got bad enough 
this slaughter of the language—for 
the training-school authorities to take 
quite drastic measures in this wise: 
Among the violators was a youth by) 
the name of “Hi” Tuttle. “Hi,” I think, 
might be called a type of the normal 
school pupil. Moreover, he was the most 
deadly type, because he was so clever 
that teachers forgave him his deficien 
cies. He came from the country and had 
a native charm combined with such bla 
tant “rawness” that one was constantly 
interested to see which characteristic 
would triumph in its effect on people. 
He passed his examinations ip physi 
ology and hygiene with brilliancy—and 
remained as slovenly an individual as one 
would care to meet! And yet his inten 
tion was to teach—to be a principal, as 
he complacently said, 


The head of the training school was 
desperate. The case was flagrantly bad, 
for he seldom contributed a gram 


miutical sentence. He hadn’t found it 
necessary. He gained attention and pro 
duced effect quite as well without gram 
mar. She called him to a conference 
A few minutes after this had taken place 
he shuffled into my room, where I was 
busy with “papers,” and sat down in the 
corner, presumably to study, but his eyes 
were fixed, unseeing, out of the window 
One of the boys going through the hall 
and seeing him in such an unwonted 
mood came in to inquire: “Why, Hi, 
what’s the matter?” 

“Aw, I don’t know 
or ery,” he replied. 

“Why?” 

“Well, Miss Methods [so the students 
called the head of the training school] 
called me in and said that I couldn't 
speak English—and then she said—that 
the reason was probably because I'd heard 
it butchered all my life in my home.” 

He stopped a moment before going on. 
“And I said to her: ‘You can say all you 
want to about me, but you needn’t say 
anything against my parents.’” He shut 
his book with a bang. “And I told her, 
too, that it was a normal-school gradu 
ate that taught my school, and I didn’t 
think he talked very different.” 


whether to curse 


TITH that they went out of the room, 

\ quite oblivious of the fact that I 
had overheard. 

Tore if was again 


A tactless rem 
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who 


he had in 
him from 
graduates, 


because 
passed to 
were “normal” 
the evil part of this—the dan- 
result of it—is that this prac- 
tice of graduating pupils without regard 
to the everyday application of their 
training makes all cultural education an 
academic and not a living thing, To 
pupils like “Hi” the English language 


diation pupil 

herited 

teachet Ss 
Now 


gerous 


on 


is a thing to be written carefully for 
schools, but not a thing to be spoken in 
social life. It is a dead and not a liy- 
ing medium. 

UT was it not a logical conclusion 


when the only subject that .neant real 
up-against-it work was their work in 
thetraining school? They might—they did 
get through on poor or mediocre work 


in history or geography or any other 
of the academic “pests”’—but. if they 


couldn’t make their lesson plans accord- 
ing to “Hoyle,” look out for rapids ahead! 

A normal school is a vocational school. 
Its students must know their tools, which 
evidently meant merely plans” 
and “methods.” 

Then there were the educational 
fads! The training schools must prac- 
tice these or they were not up to date! 
We could witness to their effect. Did we 
not have the pupils who were sacrificed 
to the fad that they must act on their 
own impulses and form their own direc 
tion? We did! Concentration was al 
most unknown to them: and if the 
pupils were not interested, who was to 
blame—if not the teachers? “Education 
has arrived at the point,” I said one day 
to Miss Bruce, “that unless a teacher can 
stand on ear to attract the 
attention and interest of the children, he 
is an ineffective teacher.” 

Her only comment to this was a ques 
tion: “Why do you let it bother you so? 


“lesson 


one SO AS 


You'll get used to it just the way the 
rest of us did.” 

But I didn’t. And I “had it out,” so 
to speak, that last graduation day. I 


was seated next to the eminent educator 


who was to deliver the graduating ad 
dress. 

He came from my own university 
and I had known him well. He served 
to recall some of the scholarly ideals 
that had been instilled in me there. I 
had to smile a bit cynically at them now, 
sc I said to him: 

“What are you going to say to inspire 
us? For there they are [I indicated 


big graduating 

wiiting to be 
don’t tell them 
the “noblest pro 
Look at them be 


gesture], a 
finished 


please 


them with a 
education 
inspired. Now 
that they’ve entered 
fession in the world. 
fore you say it!” 


class 


E laughed at me and answered: “Oh, 

they're not so bad. LTalways judgea 
normal school by the dress of the girls’ 
hair, and [he took a confirming view] 
they’re quite plain here. Rather supe- 
rior lot!” he shot at me with a twinkle 
in his eye. 
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Wi Wi 
‘Not at all.” T answered, “Not at all 
Your major premise is all wrong It's 


plain to be seen that you haven’t looked 
into your wife’s fashion magazine lately. 
If you had you'd know that it’s the 
fashion to wear hair plain being 
extremists, we wear it excessively plain. 
We're up to date in our fashion fads as 
well No, your 
major premise is wrong.” 


SO, 


as our educational ones. 


EK. laughed again in reply to my ban- 
tering, but said: “You’re too hard 
on them.” 

“Oh, am I?” T said. “Well, have you 
stopped to consider that those graduates 
are going out to teach your children and 
your grandchildren? Have you any no 
tion what their standards of education 
are? Don’t you know that in these nor 
mal schools we are simply perpetuating 
a vicious circle? 
frequently illiterate, students without 
the ability to spell or speak correctly, 
and we send them into the public schools 
teach. Quite obviously, they send 
their pupils on tainted with the same 
faults, and in turn these pupils come 
te us. Then we wonder that they come to 
us sO unprepared !” 

He threw back his head and laughed. 
aren’t 


‘ 
to 


“You are having your innings, 
you? I suppose you have some reme- 
dies? Such a rabid destroyer ought to 


’ 


offer something constructive.’ 

LAUGHED, too. “Oh, I’m so glad you'll 

listen tome at least,” Lanswered. “Yes, 
I have remedies. And the first 
one would be to divorce education from 
politics. It’s deteriorating to have it 
under such casual and frequently de- 
moralizing dominance. And even the 
State universities—many of them—have 
to suffer from it.” 


some 


For the first time he became really 
serious. And I quite beamed to think 
that he agreed with me so emphatic- 
ally. 


He listened even more attentively when 
I suggested that a little more knowledge 
to transmit as well as the way to trans- 
mit it was necessary. 

“Yes,” he said, “the fault is with the 
system, not with the idea, and with the 
time devoted to carrying out the scheme. 
Two years is not long enough. The uni- 
versity idea and the normal idea must 
combined in teaching teachers to 
teach. One idea must leaven the other 
as to make education a living thing 
in the community and not a poor aca- 


demic theory.” 

UST then he heard his name called by 
J the president, and, realizing that it 
wus his introduction to the audience, he 
left the rest unsaid. 

But that night I sent my last letter to 


be 


sO 


Miss Ziegler. It read confidently: “I’ve 
found out!” 

To my mother I sent another: “If 
I’ve paid my debt to ‘gentility,’ I'll do 
the rest of my teaching ‘in absentia.’ ” 

And I have. 
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Cautious Child 





‘‘Won’t you come and sit on my knee, dear? 


-**Can I bring a cushion?’ 
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Ask Your Dealer for Red Wing 


If he is unable to supply you, send us his name and address 

and $3.00 and we will send you a trial case of a dozen pints 

by prepaid express to any point East of the Missouri River, 

or for 10c we will mail you a sample four ounce bottle. 
Manufactured by 


PURITAN FOOD PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Fredonia, N. Y. 
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rifty Years’ Experience of Millions 
—is the clearest crystal in which to read_a.future of 
good teeth — good health — for yourself 







Is it good looks you desire? Healthful energy to press onward 
to success? Attractiveness? Abounding good spirits? To the 
permanent enjoyment of these vitalities of life there is no better 
way than earnest devotion to the practice of 


GOOD TEETHKEEPING 


And no method more approved, and pleasant, in this practice than 
the daily night and morning use of 


Dr.lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


The standard dentifrice prepared for nearly half 
a century by a doctor of dental surgery 





The only other essential of Good Teethkeeping is your semi- 
annual visit to your dentist. 





Dr. Lyon's is a pure, velvety powder which cleanses abso- 
lutely by means of thorough polishing—the safe way. 





Prevents the formation of tartar and the beginning of decay — 
Hardens the gums— imparts a natural fragrance to the breath. 


Three generations have used Dr.Lyon'sand testify toits benefits. 







Teach your children to use it night and morning—but above 
all at night. 

What Dr. Lyon's does not do only your dentist is competent to do 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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Pirrsspurs, Pa 
a i recent number you show a portrait 
of Pittsburg (notice we drop the “h"”) 
which no doubt is the first glimpse many of 


your readers have had of our city Now 
as a loyal Pittsburger and a subscribe 
of CoLiier’s, I resent the fact that you 


portray only the worst part of Pittsburg 
Mind you, we are not ashamed of our 
smoke—it is “pay dirt” 
proud of our industries, but we do re 
sent the fact that in recent pictures you 
have shown of other cities you 
the finer portions of the city to portray 
In a magazine as widely read as COLLIER's 
it is like being introduced in company in 
clothes. We have some fine 
and skyscrapers, 
many other portions of the city 
would have givena stranger a better idea 


and we are 


selected 


of Pittsburg. The scene you show is 
typical of almost any other city where 
there are mills located. We would not 
be adverse to having a panoramic view 
shown such as you might obtain in an 
aerial flight over our city For, believe 
us, we went up in the air, figuratively 
speaking, when we saw that picture of 
Pittsburg. May F. NEF! 
+ 


WaAsecA, MINN 
I am more and more pleased with your 
paper and expressions therein with each 
succeeding Every person capable 
of comprehending simple facts ought to 
read carefully the articles by Macfarlane, 
and by Beveridge on the demise, obsequies, 


issue. 


and the strenuous efforts of a_ few 

stragglers remaining of the extinct old 

“G. O. P..” in your last two issues re 

spectively W. A. CHAMBERLIN, M. D 
+ 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Among the many efforts made by 
COLLIER's to correct existing evils, one of 
the greatest victories has been the pre 
vention of the sale of spectacles and eye 
giasses at the Panama-Pacific Interna 
tional Exposition This concession at 
previous expositions has been the cause 


of thousands of people throughout the 
world being swindled out of large sums 
of money, and, in many cases, resulting 


in permanent injury to their eyesight. I 
have been a subscriber to Cottier’s for 
the past fifteen and will remain 
one as long as I have the price 
J. ZANGERS, 
Secretary Ohio Optical Association 


years, 


New York, N. Y 
I have wished for some time to write 
you a word of appreciation and thanks 


fiction 
wash 


for the high excellence of your 
and poetry In all the waste and 
of modern writing your periodical keeps 
te the old tradition of real literature, as 
no other does, save possibly the “Atlantic 
Monthly.” Thank and God 


you speed 


you! HELEN Moopy 
(Women’s Cosmopolitan Club. ) 
+ 
CHARLOTTE, N, 
In the current issue I noted a “Briel 


bat” bewailing your having no space for 
the stage, while you devoted a page to 
“Pickups and Putts.” The writer was 


evidently one of those unfortunate beings 


who never felt the thrill of a home run 
with the bases full and who would not 
know a base hit if he met one on the 
street In your splendid stand for mo 
rality and clean living vou never made a 
better move than when you. started 


Grantland Rice’s page, as he stands for 


clean sport, and the encouragement of 
athletics makes for good morals Rice's 
“dope” is not all sport, but teems with 
good sentiment Long life to CoLuLier’s 
and may you always have space for 
“Pickups and Putts” or “lasses.” 
(. Ek. TIARRISON 
+ 


KEOKUK, Lowa 
\llow me to column of Brick 
bats and Bouquets, and thank Mr. Frank 
X. Finnegan for his short story in 
issue I been a 


enter the 


fine 


your current have sub 
scriber for three years 
appears, even if occasionally, we w 


“stick,” A. R. Bew 
+ 


and as long as he 


LAMPASAS, TEX 
enlightenment of the “Common 


this great 


| he 
People” of 


commonwealth in 


polities, quackery, and booze can only 
be attributed to such frank statement 
of facts as found in CoLiier’s WEEKLY 
A. F. RuMMeE! 

Y 
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LOUISVILLE, Ky 
1 want to congratulate you on you 
story, “Children of the Feudists,” py, 
Bruce Barton I am a Kentuckian by 


birth, have been through the mountains 
know and want 
tO say story as | 


the people and schools, 
this is as true-to-life a 
believe possible to relate I believe your 
magazine with stories each week on cu 
rent matters is doing more good than any 
other half dozen magazines in the coun 
try. It should have two or three million 

subscribers, K. S. STILES 

+ 

HuGuery, W. Va 
Have just read “Children of the Feud 
ists,” by Bruce Barton, and must say 
that the saying, “Fiction is more inter 
esting than facts,” hold good 
in this case, It is indeed a fascinating 

story and a true one. L. B. RAMSEY 

‘ 
+ 

HEBER SPRINGS, ARK 
Remembering your brave, honest, and 
nonpartisan stand upon any and all sub 


does not 


jects promptly as they arose, I say to 
you that you will never receive a thou 
sandth part of the credit justly due be 
cause of the intelligent, clean, incisive 


public sentiment created. Believing that 
flowers should be given the quick in 
preference to the dead if preference be 
shown, I remain, Very truly, 
MORTIMER FRAUENTHAI 
+ 
Mark Sullivan, that funny 
COLLIER'S nursery, is kicking 
took eight months to pass the Democratic 


shrub of 
because it 


tariff bill. A country that had waited 
for fifty years for such a measure as 
that is didn’t mind waiting eight little 
months more for it to become a law 
But, you know, writers like Sullivan 
couldn’t hold their jobs if they didn't 
find something to kick about.—Mont 
gomery (Ala.) Advertiser. 

+ 

sROWNSVILLE, TENN 

Here is “bokay”’—not a_ brickbat 


It concerns the bear story in a _ recent 
Hold on to Mr. Peter Clark Mac 
farlane if he can continue to write such 
realistic and interesting that 
one. I could just feel myself right with 
him trudging over the rocks and through 


issue. 


stories as 


the scrubby undergrowth of the Texas 
mountains, and the dry wit with which 
he writes it is pleasing. Hats off to this 


story-writer Wm. CRUMP 


+ 

(API 
I am a subscriber to 
admire almost everything 
cept its polities, and they 


i 

and I 
about it ex 
might not be 


VINCENT, 
COLLIER’S 


so very bad but for its very palpable 
hero worship of Woodrow Wilson The 
“laste bit ay flathery.” Pat would 
say, might be endured, but the way 
COLLIER’S spreads it on is too appa! 


ent One would from reading 
CoLLIER’S that he was the only President 
had: no doubt you people are 
him the kind of nutriment he 
to feed on 
JAMES H 


+ 


COLLIER 8, 


suppose 


we ever 
handing 
loves best 


DURHAM 


The editor of that splendid 
weekly, can always find something good 


to say of Mr. Roosevelt, for he thinks 


good about him all the time On the 
other hand the best acts of Mr. Wilson 
come in for criticism. One man strikes 
his fancy, the other crosses him It is 


important to the thinker straight 


Abilene (Tex.) Reporte) 
+ 

The probabilities are that 
lican party, in spite of Mr 
CoLLieR’s, will refuse to be 
It has made an attempt to reform 
and though it did not go far enough in 
this direction it ought to be 
for what it has done.—Providence (R. L.) 
Bulletin 


keep 


the Repub 
Sullivan olf 
destroyed 
itsell 


commended 


+ 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAI 
Elmo. what have we 
kitten, the only 
jumped 


Shades of St 


here “and 


l the gray 
child of 


] 


its tortoise-shell mother, 


thistle footed into her lap and daintil) 
made a nest for itself among the soft 
folds’! If you wish to keep your place 
iis The National Weeklv” be demo 


eratie enough not to accept such rot as 


the above even from the wax-like | ind 
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ef a prince Let u have write 
who can sa) the kitten jumped into 
her lap,” without mentioning that said 
kitten had not brothers or sisters, and 
we will take fo vranted the color, line 
age, grace, sole right of inheritance and 
even the kitten’s ability to make itself 


Henry L. 


+ 


comfortable SCHUTTEN 


AUSTIN, TEX 
I saw i the “Temple of 
Childhood” scheme in a late number of 
Cotuier’s. We turned down the proposi 
tion: it didn’t look fair to our customers 
The plan here was that the photographer 
send on the names—there was no limit 
to the number sent. The local photogra 
pher is instructed to hold back the best 
plates—that is, so they can go back at 
the people with another scheme—enlarge 
ments, and so forth. We have been tak 
ing Cotuier’s for years and think it is 
the very best for showing up swindles of 

all kinds. THe Evviorrs. 


write-up of 


+ 


KOLHAPUR, WESTERN INDIA 
In a recent issue of CoLiier’s I see 
a very pleasing half page which asks 


“Are you interested in the Mexican situ 
ation, Tariff Revision, Currency Re 
form?’ and suggesting recourse to yout 
Washington Bureau for in 
formation on these and kindred topics 

In this there are about fifteen 
solid pages of reading matter, and every 
bit of it—or nearly so—is what an en 
thusiastic CoLLier’s reader like myself 
would call good reading, besides having 
according to the invariable CoLLier’s 
standard, a tone well fits the 
library table of a Christian home (tho 
some of your cover pictures are with 
out doubt risqué ). 

But almost every Saturday, when out 
mail from Bombay, I 
mourn because of what seems to be 
American provincialism. I count out 
the stories, since one plenty apart 
from CoLiier’s. Take this issue and we 
have the Panama Exposition; then good 
or best—Mark Sullivan; then two 
double-pages of pictures which are a 
little wider than the United States, it 
must be admitted; then a double page of 
editorials which are classics: then the 
County Fair; the Land article: pure 
food; swindles It is a fine lot of 


valuable 


Issue 


such as 


comes have to 


gets 


contents; but oh! Mr. Editor, haven't 
you forgotten that great things—great 
things!—are doing in China just now 
and opinion wants directing? Couldn't 


you help me every week to catch the 


drift of things in Mexico—not to men 
tion Turkey's attitude, and the doings 
in Persia; and so on? I admit right 


now that as a people we are utter ignora 
muses as to foreign affairs and children 


in diplomacy, and care to read but little 
beyond county polities That is yout 
good reason for saying little of these 


double pace 
you could 


things; but, with another 
of your sort of editorials how 


teach the folks to look around them, 
and how you could aid those who now 
try to! D. B. Uppecrarr. 


+ 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Am I to from a reading 
of the editorial captioned “What Brand % 
that our journalistic paragon of virtue 
sponsors the doctrine of the individual 
moral irresponsibility ? In its infinite 
Wisdom does it tell us that man is not 
his own that the sinner 


understam 


moral 
is blameless? 


master, 


If so, then freedom for the murderers, 
the thugs, and the burglars. Durance 
vile for, among others, the brewers, the 
distillers and the their 


accursed advantage of 


dealers who in 
tuke 


existing economic conditions and engage 


abjection 


In a legitimate business, the manufae 
ture and sale of liquuer Justice at la:t 


With CoLiier’s holding the scales! 

_ Sit back in your easy chair, journalis 
fle paragon of virtue, surrounded by all 
the luxuries of wealth and power. Revel 


in the delights of the motor car, the 
opera, the drama. the banquet. Miss 
hot the joys of travel But by all 
WU yy 








EDITOR COLLIER’S 


HIS is to congratulate vou on the 

fresh manner in which you are 

presenting your news photograph 
It has always been my 


With the right kind of 
Caption 


contention that 
a photograph and 
news could be graphicalls 
portrayed it he quick flash of the exam 
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Up 


neu Whutever ¢ ‘ mu ado continue 
to tuke time to fire writte hot it u 
destroyers of mankind 

As we serve the vile 
think of 
ur conscience perhaps i 
moot if the 


the wage 


Stull we 


una 


muyhap 
yourself and 
troubled kor 
world of 
little 
and 


vou! words 


what work-a-day 


slave is made a more 
bearable by our goods? Yes what 
bring a measure of 
good into otherwise dreary 
What difference, I ask, as long as the 


ji. p. of v.. by logical (7) processes of rea- 


moot, if these goods 


cheer lives? 


soning, shows us to be murderers and 
thieves? Let us quit crime, brothers in 
evil. I for one will do it if the j. p. of v. 
will show me a way to bring to the 
wage slave the pleasures that his wealth 


and early opportunities in life now af- 
ford to him. L.. REES, 
Liquor Dealer. 


+ 


“COLLIER’S WEEKLY, about the most 
progressive weekly in the country.” 
Fargo (N. Dak.) Neus 


+ 

being opposed to Woman 
Suffrage, has noticed with regret the 
many articles, both editorial and other- 
Wise, that have appeared in your excel- 
lent paper in favor of the Womun’'s 
Movement. I line 
Which I thought could 

interpreted as other than 
tory Nevertheless, in a 

I notice a long letter 
Minnesota attacking 
expression to one of the fundamental 
truths concerning woman’s nature, al 
though you distinctly qualified the same 
by stating that it applied to 
out of the home as well as in it 


The writer, 


have never read a 
commenda- 
recent Issue, 
from a lady in 
you for giving 


woman 


Judging from her letter, this person 
might be addressing Henry Watterson 


or Senator Tillman It shows total 
ignorance of your stand in regard to 
the Woman's Movement, and must come 


unfamiliar 
would as 


who is entirely 
With CoLLier’s; otherwise she 
suredly be able to recognize one of the 
best friends that her class has in the 
country. A. READER. 
+ 
CoLuier’s I 
stories published 


from one 


As a reader of have had 
occasion to 
in it. 
good. But I am struck by the language 
employed in them If will notice 
the stories in one issue four, 
and three “slangy” in the conversation 
Not only ut outright slang 


netice the 
others are 


Some are very good 


you 


there are 


colloquial, 


We try to teach English in schools 
and colleges: we express indignation 
at the inability of students to write 
or speak correct English—but what 
do we feed them? No doubt many 
speak such a language, but it is not 
always of their own volition: no more 
than baby talk is intended by the little 
ones, 

I'll admit that occasionally the quota 
tion of actual “sounds” or mispronunci 
ation with incorrect grammar may be 


proper and interesting, but the frequent, 


ves almost constant, use is wrong—and 
tiresome 
This is not a trivial matter, and you 


and I have some responsibility 
(. H. GRAENING, M.D. 
+ 


PRUILADELPIILA, TA 


CoLLier's—the reat National Weekly 
the ne plus uitra of the editorial super 
lative—who was the hack that wrote 


Genius’? To 
rewards for some of the 
lament their 
in posterity’s ad 


“Wanted: A 


parsimonious 


prate of the 


poems—to “hay 


only 


greatest 
ing been paid fol 
miration’—then, \ gods! to 
witheut mention of Whitman's 
to India! Gro, 1). HENDRICKSON 
+ 

THE NATIONAL ARTS CLUB 

It is gratifving to note that 
torial 
standard 
magazine has attained 


1 puss on 


Passade 


New YORK. 
vour edi 
page continues to set the highest 
modern weekly 
Your comments 
on current @ frank straight 
and full of truth, and they are 


makes read 


which any 


ents are 
forward 
delivered in a 


<tvle which 


ing a pleasure SIGMUND SPAETH. 


His Name Is Charles P. Cushing 


era than by columns of news reports 


Whoever is writing your captions has 
i genius for the work I have got 
ten in the way of letting editors know 
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LADD IE WY ‘at aii, 
Wild-Rose in the Cafion 
Continued from page 6 
telegraph line. At Forks Creek, one mile is no scent in the nostril like it And 
below us—the only real station between then, suddenly, almost before we Wer 


Idaho Springs and Golden—we should aware, we brought up flush against ul 
learn about that for certain. At Forks mistakable peril At one of its half 
Creek also was our one chance of sup hundred crossings, the railroad — trae, 
per She listened with all her eager spanned the creek on a low woode; 
flattering intentness, did not once inter trestle. We stepped confidently out oye 
rupt, made no futile outcries, the brawling torrent, having safely coy 

quered other bridges above But two 

short steps here and we stopped The 


yy I had finished she gave me an 

other swift, deep look in the very 
center of the Then: “I'm ready,” 
she announced simply. “My mother and 
I will be very grateful to you. My name 
is Mary Ellen Hunting, and we live just 
outside Philadelphia. I’m not afraid of 
the rain. Shall we start?’ Mary Ellen! 

“Brava!” T eried. Her resolution was 


e\ es, 


cold water foamed and curled about our 
very ankles. Huastily we drew 
the security of the 


\ JELL, well! We had certainly not 

counted on this. The dark was im 
penetrable. But the men who had passed 
us farther up the track? 


back to 
shore 


They were not 


. . . so vivid and uncontaminated and free, here: they must have ventured—eithe 
Cl quot Club Ginger Ale bubbles I handed her down the car steps to the ‘ade it across or been washed awe: 
and sparkles from bottle to glass and ties. “There will be others walking, you Could the water still be rising? Pshay 
leaps and laughs from your glass to know,” I hastened to assure her; “and impossible! T went out and more 
your throat. It wets and cools the we may even meet a relief train.” though —— tried a crossties alone. The 
cae . I prayed against that. The ineffably ummering current surged up nearly to 
thirsty membranes, scsi mind Pe yp alin 0-8 rain was just ceasing. my knees. Assuredly nothing but. its 
and body, and the snappy tonic effect And then—ah, that long canon tramp! fishplated steel rails now held that 
of the fine Jamaica ginger makes the Retween our train and Forks Creek we Shaky trestle together 
drink positively beneficial at all times climbed over perhaps three large rock Yet, having won this far, it did not 
and harmless even when you are | slides, The wicked little Niagara bed seem reasonable — to turn back The 
}lam beside us roared, so that when the creek made too much din for a con 
overheated. narrow walls crowded high above our  ‘ultation, but I interrogatively squeezed 
St heads we could not talk for the booming my little comrade’s hand, and she in 
. \ NO reverberations, At Forks Creek we were trepidly squeezed back So we hardily 
NMLOVO ANN } amazed to run into another long Denver sallied out on the submerged — tresth 
| bound excursion train, comfortably pulled #ain, hand fast clasped in hand. It 


Pronounced Kicek-U 


in on a siding for an indefinite stay. It 


was an unusual enough thing for me 


GINGER ALE had left Silver Plume an hour or more who am neither daring nor athletic ; but to 
jahead of us, yet here it stood. We thatanxious, high-strung young girl, along 

It no dealer in yourtown will supply you, quickly heard the heetic news, The track in the defiles of the mountains with a 
we will supply you direct with a case of 24 below Forks Creek was even worse than strange man Surely the dark caior 
bottles at price (express prepaid) which we the track above—was half washed away world must at that moment have been 


a very dubious place to her. The cross 


will be glad to quote you. We will als« Indeed, it would be dangerous for very 
send you an interesting booklet about our walking after dark. As for telegraph ties under our feet were slippery and 
factory and products if you will send us Wires: Excited people began to wave their treacherous, the violent, tearing water 











your own and your dealer's name. tiled itself up against our limbs, 


Birch Beer, Root Beer, 


arms at us to tell us their dire extremity 


Other Clicquot flavors : 


Sarsaparilla, Lemon Sour and Orange Phosphate. BOLSTERED my little. white-faced YHARID as a football tackle something 
oe . ‘ friend against the telegraph disap WY took me about the knees. It was a fly 
THE CLICQUOT CLUB CO. Dep 8, Millis, Mass. pointment as heartily as I could. Her ing swirl of brushwood——a brutal and 


Western Office. Maritime Bu 


ting, Seattle, Washington mother would certainly go to the Denver unexpected shock, as much nervous as 
New York Office, The Clicque ® 


Cae Co. EP Baen station and hear the nature of the de muscular. TI all but fairly went dow 
lay. Then, if it were at all humanly pos under it. I had picked out the upstream 
should that last Golden steel rail for my howevel 
trolley and so be in Denver by one o'clock, and, at the second of impact, happened t 
But we food. That whetting have that rail tightly gripped betwee 
mountain air all day long—and I had had my ankles. So, stiffly braced and leaning 


sible, we make guide across, 





neecled 


}a sandwich, a glass of milk, and a gill or Upstream, I was just able to hang close 

two of thin soup! Had she done better to ward the wretched tangle off But | 

RO | than that? Well, she had eaten some think I perfectly foresaw and was pre 
p 0) Bf eo BO | breakfast, perhaps—she thought she had pared for what came next. The tangle 
_!" | The Forks Creek lunch counter was in of brushwood merely swung round me 

| the station building, and we sped for it shot inward again, wrapped itself about 
: 5 | Gloomy-looking excursionists buttressed my little companion’s skirts, and inevi 

| its doors, and my heart sank within me. tably swept her off her feet My clutch 

A shirt-sleeved man behind the counter on her hand must have cut into the 


watched us approach, held up his hands, fresh, and, in addition to the ankle hold 


} palms outward, and shook his head I 1 now stooped and held on to the rail 
showed bank notes, plied him with eate with my free hand. Flat down in the 
gorical questions. An egg? He stared cruel racing water the poor child slid 
pityingly at me. He had not a crust of © Whipping her full length away from me 


and twisting about in the thrash of cur 
rent like a piece of ribbon I did not 
hear her give any cry, though perhaps she 
have 


bread, sir—not the sliver of a soda bis 
cuit: the devil himself could not distill 
one more drop of out of his ray 


COMPANY Aovoress New Yorn City 





coffee 








aged coffee machine What the Sam may 
Hill! That excursion train had been I knew that it would be worse thai 
lving here a couple of hours—or had it useless to try to get her back on het 
been a week ?—he was so tired he didn't feet. I felt curiously efficient, for a 
Our Annual Series of Spring and Sum know Anyway. he conducted a small sedentary person. There was only one 
Write at once for free sample mer Tours cover all Europe. The routes canon eating joint for train hands, not thing to do, and already I had be 
hatte of thls wasdetel houshele || are varied and attractive, providing lei a New Orleans market He was empty. gun to do it. I simply held on and 
onieuhe. surely travel at fully inclusive fares, best sir—cleaned out. ransacked, squeezed dry pushed for the far shore as hard as I 
3-in-Ore is the best and only oil leadership, and wide choice as to length I tightened my belt with a kind of rap could, working my way along that up 
) and cost. The Acme of Ease and Con- ture. We should make the stronger stream steel rail with both ankles and 


on earth for oiling everything proper- 
ly. Cleans and polishes and posi- 
No housewife 


Land, towing her on beside me like the 
tail of a kite Hler feet must 


venience in Pleasure Travel. 


JAPAN, CHINA 


trampers, of course, for a bit of honest 


tively p’events rust. mountain food in us have ex 


should try to get along without it. But this—it would be the more spirit tended over the downstream edge of the 
If you have never used 3-in-One ee PasLerrt a. \ttractive Tours in I ual adventure So it was for that we bridge, undoubtedly her head was some 
on sewing machines, piano cases. fine tte ery, uae” gga =dieedevsian, Ee launched forth in the enchanted caion times under water. But speed, speed 
furniture, bathroom fixtures, brass rail- ceptional and exclusive advantages dusk for Golden. the romantic name of that was the best I could hope for; t 
ings, doorplates, hinges, cutlery, etc., Send for Progvam desired even that distant village goal! work always faster and faster along ™) 
try it— now—at our expense. When you Travel Tickets Everywhere, with or without Hotels rail More driftwood n log. even 
write for sample send name of your dealer. HO Ooo oO YOON we came to the first really dan might slash into us any instant 
Tunae-0-onn OIL CO T Ss. C ‘ K & S N OD gerous place in the track : a washout, 
245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Avenue, New Yok | iti) the ties dangling astew over the HE trestle proved short, soon the 


42ANM. Broadway, New York City 





Boston, Philadelphia, Chicazo, Lox Angeles, San Francis : ! : 
Montreal, boront force and depth of water was unmis 

looked  takably lessening under me With a gas) 
clinging of muttered thanks I straightened out 
caught up the trailing girl’s flaccid body 


solid 


ediges of the boiling water My breath 
less young gray-eyed girl bravely 
up. smiled the 


fingers of her 











offered me 
hand, 


Now and then men passed us, desper in my arms, and dived for the 
utely striding, with a jolly word but roadbed 
You can own this pretty little five-room, year round we met no other woman Presently Instinctively blundering back awa) 
for just £298. The ddin svetem e - vd . h ‘de , , uJ 
home for just £298. | rhe Aladdin system enables yout so intense and pitehy a blackness fell from the menace of the creek, I stumbled 
buy au the material tor a complete home direct fron ~ ‘ . > : " . * backed 
the original producer. You save four prices on the lun that the canon seemed filled with a for into a pile of new = crossties backee 
ber, millwork, hardware and labor. You keep the middlemen’s profit eign substance We must simply feel up against the cafion wall. Grate 
in your own pocket -4 7 : > 
, ec Dwellings, Summer Cottages, Garages our way along now, walking very close fully I sank upon them But my 
Aladdin Readi-C ousen © shinee cowher . a h , . 4 : -* 
secon ll mene! oe Bla Ben gllabey hed pier arm inarm. Ah, the sheer deliciousness poor little dripping burden made ?® 
reese ¢ pail in place. Permanent, attract warn of that night air, still and fragrant at chost of a stir in my arms. 
and lasting ot portable. Clear sicir ~ “ >» “ ‘ . . . 
i the base of the cliffs Have you evel For interminable black minutes | 


ing lear interior finish and clear shinzles f 
for every house > 


on that fra 
face 


Price includes « 
windows, cla pate pl 


jor trim and Anish, «ta 


tasted the magical freshness of rain in a crouched above her there 
dry countrys thearomatic mountain damp rant oalytie pile, unable to see het 








i mplete instructions . : " 
‘Ss teuiia, Siinen sonny worlds apart from the flat vapors calling futilely aloud to her against the 
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eceamenetl lO 


her wildly to and fro in my arms, shook 
ner, chafed her hands and wrists, ripped 
open the tight collar of her dress But there, 
limp and cold and dripping, she con 
tinued to lie on my knees, quite, quite still, 
resisting everything with an implacable 
soft obstinacy. what a well 
of terror ! And the vile blackness—the 
mystery the beating in the void! 


qiood God, 


have more 
than just fainted. What had there been to 
hurt her—really to hurt her? Shock 
and fright—a wrench of the arm? And 
have swallowed a little 
water. I held her forward, lifted and 
let fall her arms. Nothing, nothing 
not a response—not a breath, not a sigh! 
Well, shock and fright? Had not 
npeen known to kill a delicate organism? 
4nd she was so delicate—so delicate and 
wo vivid! Oh, if only for an instant one 
could pierce this accursed blackness, this 
hell of noise! A wave of 
helplessness and despair seized me. I 
crushed her passive drenched body up 
against me, covered her wet brow and 
eves with kisses. 

“The springs of things are not for us 

J. at least, have long lost all hope of being 
able to guess at them. Slowly her arms 
came up and enfolded me, our lips met 
What had happened, then—where were 
we—was she conscious? My own mind 
grew faint and dizzy with emotion. Then 
I felt a shudder as of a virginal soul 
waking through all the inert length of 
her body, her breath flowed, her lashes 
fluttered and brushed my cheek. Oh. 
deathless enigma of mountain and marsh 
alike! There is but one single moment 
in the life of man. 

How long our lips elung I do not 
know, I have no iden Perhaps it 
long. The good, wholesome smell of the 
freshly adzed oak wood rose about us, 
the creek sluiced with frothing trucu 
lence against the fretwork of our bridge 
My arms banded the dank chilliness of my 
little girl’s blue linen close round her; 
her hat was gone, one soaked and tangled 
tress of hair lay thick across her cheek 
The very tissues of my being seemed dis 
solved and floating in a divine tenderness 
So it was within. Outside the sweetness 
the stormy roaring, the velvety black ob 
livion of the cafon summer night pressed 
upon us on every hand 


N?: the springs of things are not for 
us. We have our habits, rites 
duties, our usages, and our traditions 
I carried waterproof matches and a knife 
in my pockets—I should have turned that 
good cation tie pile into a lusty and erack 
ling bonfire. Think—in the black Rocky 
Mountain gorge, beside the tossing water 

how magnificent! But there was the 
last Denver trolley waiting for us in 
Golden, a solitary and distracted mother 
at the far end. A remembrance of my 
own late terror cleft like a machete 
through me. I slipped the heavy ring I 
Wore on to my little girl's third finger, 
crooked and kissed it there, buttoned her 
up in my flimsy coat (it also was none too 
dry), and staggered down the track with 
her in my arms. Despite her most heroic 
efforts, she was shaking incessantly now 
With cold, weakness, and reaction 

Sut how can one hope to convey the 
spirit of such a creature! with my 
arm about her, she was walking again: 
gradually quickening and quickening her 
steps. So, at last, the cold wore off, 
her shaking ceased. she became less 
acutely uncomfortable. And so, dogged 
mile by mile, the dark windings of the 
track fell behind us 


hy oogemaday over and over I kept tell 


ing myself she couldn't 
yes, she might 


these 


passionate 


wis 


Soon 
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We hed still bridges to 
cross, still rock slides and 
clamber over: but nothing again to com 
pare with that one fateful trestle. And 


now too, the dense overhead panoply of 


dangerous 
washouts to 


storm clouds began to be rent through 
astarshone. Presently half a marvelous 
white moon swung clear of the whirling 
fleeces at the eastern edge of our cavern 
Oh, adorable moon! Not all the drum 
ming street songs in the world can by 
one jot or tittle abate the noble loneli 
ness, the swift and lofty splendor of your 


silvery riding! Breathless, we stopped 
short—mzy little girl and I; we had not 
even hoped for this. In the first pale 


glint of light our eyes met. And had I 
ever really looked into those upturned, 
wide, gray eves before? No, it was im 
possible ! For long gazed, 
and tremulous, reviewing the 
unheard-of history of the night. Then. 
with a shout of joy, I’caught her up in 
my arms again and lifted her as high as 
I could before me in the air. With my 
simple coat buttoned close about her, and 
her loose hair lying thick on her shoul- 


seconds we 
abashed 


ders, she might well have been a mere 
eager bright-souled child! 
EN o'clock came, and a ghostly mile 


post, and we knew the Golden trolley 
was safe in our reach And now, finally, 
the cafion began to open out a little be 
fore us, the noisy rush of waters to re 
cede in the creek We could talk now, 
Without hindrance 
suppressed fill. And instead, through the 
moonlit stretches, we continued to 
trudge on in mystic and silent 
tion, my little girl with wet 
holding up the strange emerald ring on 
her finger for me to kiss. Only bit by 
bit did I learn the unessential and com 
monplace things of her being 


almost 


long 
exalta 


eyes once 


talk all our | 


how she | 


FEBRUARY 


| 








had graduated from Normal in the spring | 


grade of her 
how, in celebration of this 


and was to have a 


in the fall 


own 


beginning of her life work, she and her | 


widowed mother had ventured so far on 
the grand N. E. A. exeursion to Los 
Angeles 

For myself, ahead of me there in those 
engliamoured, windings of the 
canon I caught glimpses of many stern 
and lonely visions After all, was I not 
but thirty-three? It is young enough for 
u painter. My word had pledged 
for the Denver portraits—vyes. But after 
that—no more At a 
where the thin white moonshine fell full 
upon us I stopped and told my little girl 
the new Without understanding 
too much, she gave me her soft, timid 
blessing. Surely a real artist, no less 
than a real man, may be born and bap 
tized in a mountain canon 

And then, abruptly, we thrust round a 
certain point of rocks and entered into 
one of the very valleys of Paradise. Dogs 
barked in the distance; Golden could not 
be very far off. But this sudden intoxi 
cation, this eestasy, this miracle of per 
fume! I glanced up, and, 
the rocks, made out a faint cast of pink 
Wild roses! The rough, sloping sides of 
the canon just here must literally 
with them And 
this great drenching of the rain! 


shadow \ 


been 


more, no place 


creed, 


close among 


have 


been covered under 


AM trying. in my unaccustomed way. 
| to tell youof the one night ina 
life. We again stood still and rapt—my 
little girl and I—drinking our souls un 
forgetably full of the pure, wild, sweet 


man’s 


air. And then, involuntarily, for the sec 
ond time that night, her arms came up 
and enfolded me. “Is it a dream?’ she 
whispered “T can’t think anything—I 
don’t know But I’m so happy—soe 


happy !” 
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A thorough investigation in a big eastern city proved to us 
that 97% of gunless people do not possess a small firearm 
for home protection because they’re afraid of accident. The 
Colt Automatic is a direct answer to every man who knows 
he ought to have a weapon to protect himself and family, but 
| who fears accident, 


THE (Olt AUTOMATIC 


is always safe—makes itself safe automatically—doesn’t depend on you to do 
| that. When ycu cock it, the Grip Safety (see circle) automatically locks the 
action. It can’t “go off.””. When you want to use the Colt, you just grab it 
and shoot. When you purposely pull the trigger, you automatically press in 
the Grip Safety and then the Colt shoots, but not tillthen, That’s why the 
| Colt fires the first shot first— you don’t have to monkey with so-called 
} Safety devices—you simply shoot—quickly—instantly. 


Don’t be stalled off a COLT if you want the best 


gun—it costs you no more. Write for catalog 14. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 

















Cruises Every Saturday 


To the WEST INDIES 
and PANAMA CANAL 


Cuba, Jamaica, Costa Rica, Nicaragua 


By Popular “PRINZ” Steamers of our 


ATLAS SERVICE 


11 to 18 DAYS 
25 DAY CRUISES .....$150 and up 
PANAMA CANAL... (‘)!"")....$142.50 


Full intormation on request 
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SEED TAPE! 


= IT’S THE SCIENTIFIC WAY 
Make Vegetable Gardening Easy 

ust unwind American Seed Tape from spool and plant |'| 

as directed. Selected seeds, properly spaced inside paper | 

tape and fastened with glue fertilizer, insures a quick, 

sturdy growth, because the paper attracts moisture to 7 | 

the already fertilized seed. Sprouts week earlier than 

seeds planted in soil -roper spacing means no seed 

wasted—no thinning out. You save time and back break- " 

ing labor. 

Send ONE DOLLAR for 50 ft. each of White and Red 

Radish, Boston and Curly Lettuce, Onion, Spin- 

ach, Beet, Turnip, Carrot and Cabbage Seeds. 500 

ft. in all. Correct planting instructions in each package. 

Send the dollar now. NO AGENTS. 

, AMERICAN SEED TAPE CO. 
1624 Walnut Avenue CLEVELAND. OHIO 
—_— ——— 
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r your Indestructo 
Trunk should be 
destroyed today; you 
would receive one 
just like it, free 

You would not be forced 
to buy a new trunk; be- 
cause you would be pro- 
tected by the rigid 5 year 
Indestructo Guarantee— 

Your trunk is built to stand 
the severest travel usage, re- 
gardless of what happens, or 
how far you travel. 


That protection is the big- 
gest reason why you should 
own an Indestructo. 


There are many others; 
chief among which is the 
Indestructo Trunk itself. 


The Indestructo is built with the idea 
of your comfort and convenience upper- 
agree to this 


most in our mind; you will 


after you have seen the trunk 

lf 
dealer in 
send 
naturally 
from $15 to $150 


you don’t know the Indestructo 


your city, write us; we will 


book 


of all models 


you our travel containing 


C olored views 


National Veneer Products Co. 
702 Beiger St., Mishawaka, Ind. 
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lay you arenoi pro 

gressing going toward 
greater things, bigger sal- 
ary, greater success - u 
are inthe sar rilasa | 
man wl t 
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the me gr 

Y ha a t assert 
the power wit! 1 and 
pull yourself ur t 
slip down into the class of 
“Nobodies. 

But you must be shown 
how to discover the n - 
ey-making powers before 


you can develop them. 
Ask Sheldon How 


Nearly 60,000 men, in all walks 
of life, who have found their 
grip slipping have discovered 
the powerand means of mak- 
ing more money with the « 


of the Sheldon Courses in 
Salesmanship and Business 
Building. You can do the sam« NOW. In your 


agave moments you can master the fundamentals of 
e science that compels men to recognize your real 


value 
Send for Sheldon Book — FREE 


A Settee or mented quad wit Se" g you a copy of the 
Sheldor Book free of all « e conte nt will 
@ revelation ‘to you Don't “fail to write. Start 


climbing upward today 


The Sheldon School 


414 Gunther Bldg., Chicago, lil. = 
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Time has taken 
the editing of the yells of 
there has resulted a new 
“You-Jen-Ick.” 
and “Muggesy,” “Skinny” 
with their motley crew of 
legged, knock-kneed, and 
in the old days 
fascinating tales 


jaded creature 
in 
Boyland 
term of 
“Muggins” 
and “Fat,” 
freckled, bow 
cow licked 
found war cries 
of piracy on the 
pet in the 


companions, 
in the 
high 


home 


seus, or gleaned 


names nursery 














VIUMIIITIE A VIIITL 


M1ix-ups in 


his foot slipped and he came down 
ared at the shot, throwing off 
. who was shot through the thigh 
down hard with both forefeet 
left leg just above the knee 
dull erack inside, sharp 
pains, and Jimmy fainted It 
then that Stone-ran out, fol 
rush by the whole of J Troop 
with stretchers and 
hospital 
he 
and 
in 


fired, 
The horse re 
MeClusks 
and came 
on Jimmy’s 
There 
terrible 
Was just 
lowed in a 
Later orderlies « 
took the 
The 


opened 


wis i 


ame 
two limp forms to the 
next thing Morgan knew 

his eves in Post Hospital 

saw the red curly head of McClusky 
the cot next to his 

His head felt strangely 
left leg felt unnaturally 
tor and a nurse 
cot opposite to 
bis eves and asked: 
with me?” 

“A compound 
You did a 
be in bed 

Yes, I 
with me?’ 

“Didn't I 
Why, you've 
very badly, 
all right.” 


light and his 
heavy A doe 
stood on the side of his 
MeClusky, and he lifted 
What’s the matter 


the femur 
man; you'll 
months,” 

the matte) 


fracture of 
job, young 
for at least two 
know; but what's 


rin vl 


Oh, 
your 
pull 


tell 
broken 
but we'll 


you? you mean 
thigh 


through 


bone 
you 











ghd » held otherwise. for in two or 
three a ivWs gangrene had set in, and 
the only way to save Morgan’s life was 
to chop off the injured leg He took the 
news quietly, saying only he wanted to 
ee his First Sergeant. and, when Stone 
came, said, with a curious little air of 
mingled shyness and resolve The old 
eg has to go in the mornin’, Sergeant 
d I sort of wanted you to say good-by 
to it to-night And if anythin’ should 
appen to me—I ain’t much scared, but 
still it might if it should—you'll tell 
Mamie—little Mamie Callahan—about 
how I couldn't help that shootin’, won't 
yous I couldn't get to see her none 
nee MeClusks there.” he jerked his 
nead Wewayvs “he’s a-gettin’ well al 
rena The ve got the bullet. vou know 
and he’s healin’ fine I'm mighty glad 
of that I don’t want anybody to worry 
too much about me. It jes—jes viel 
be helped But if—if I have to go hop 
pin’ about like a sick stork the rest of 
my days, I don’t want to think I was 
the cause of another feller’s doin’ it too.” 
You weren't You wouldn't You 
know there was no question of such a 
thing Gee! Perhaps if I'd only told 
Shorty about his shirt tail. Mac mightn't 
have started all the trouble.” 
Don't ou worry about that. neithet 
reassured Jimm If it hadn't beer 
it. Mac would ‘a’ found somethin’ else 
You know lhe he hunt trouble yl 
has Deehaat 
We that’s so—but it’s all so bloom 
* hard on vou IT enn’t le thinkin’ of 
j Stone ice s 8 strained with 
ore i ! t t} t he could not ex 
ess himself, and, to hide his emoti 
e tried ft hange tl ubject “Look 
here, Jimmy. just read this I brought 
a 
l»sxxsrrsrryyyyy Vl ; 





By C.J.MANNING 

From the nursery came that best 
oved title of infamy, “cry baby What 
scorn dwelt in its application to some 
weaker member of the pirate band! 
What storms of hot tears that title 
teased from the lad who drew it at 
pirate gatherings 

Instead of the “ery-baby” taunt a new 
challenge rings on the air in the vicinity 
of schoolhouses 

“Last on the school grounds is a you 
jen-ick baby! labor the lungs of a 
“Skinny,” and the pell-mell of legs to 
avoid the title speaks the utter scorn in 
which the eugenic baby is held 

Not long hence the eugenes will be 
coming to join the pirate band. So a 
problem must be faced. The reception 


that awaits the well-bred promises phys 
ical torture such has been given to 
no freshman of radiant hose and passion 
ute arf. The unwashed of Boy 
land are preparing the blood test for the 
child of tepid baths and toothbrushes 


as 


neck s« 


ky would be well for eugenists to intro 

duce baby toa private gymnasium and 
The of the 

league is portentous 


boxing teacher new war cry 


‘short-pants 
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WINNS 
YM“Mtéwtwt;, 


Troop J 
pbs and he 
indorsed 


to look at,” 
folded paper 


over for you 
Morgan a 
back 


them 
handed 
the 


on 


MICHARL McCLUSKY 
38th, 62d, and Goth 
les of Was 

$79 por month 


CONVICTIONS 


U. S. va. 

Liolation 
Lirtir 
ofrpau 


Pate 


Seven prevoous 


said Morgan 
“Open and read it,” said 
Morgan did They were the 
ferred McClusky, and, 
them, and had 
best to make them red-hot 
“These Land hot all 
Morgan, h the 
eading it have 
el 


(;ee!” 
Stone And 
charges pre 
between 
thei 


ixallist 

Shorty Stone (lone 
right,” said 
paper after 
he'll two legs to 
I'l almost rather 
than this—only if it 
But I've 
anyways!” 


ire Zoe 

anding 
But 

with 


have 
wasn't 
lost 


take 
them to face 
for M 


het 
A R 
the li 
in the darkness and looked over to 
McClusky was and thought of 
things It was his dark hou 
“Those charges are hot 
Mac'll his time and 
again them two legs There's 
Mamie and I can’t never win my) 
( linmond, she’d never take me with 
out it I in the army! 
said out my dis 
could git a 
‘apn would 
but I want 


ind the army 


irni he good as 


lay 


Stone and, later 


Morg 


had gone 


ghts were put out, rain 


mins 


but 
out 


enough, 
serve soon be 
with 
how 
and 
can’t never 
they’d make me 
geant so I 
and the ¢ 
payin’ job 
fifteen 


stay 
Stone 
charge as a sel 


bigger pension, 
git me a good 
my leg and 


and Mamie 


H 


hopes, 
to 
healthy 
lightness 
el! 

little 
he able 


Mamie—Mamie, 
for all his 


IS thoughts flew to 
the underlying 
his plans, his struggles, his desire 
something.” He thought of het 
vouth, fresh « 
of foot 
He would neve 
Mamie Callahan 
to of <« 
with a first sergeant prob 
him What eould a 
do but le And then 
ame a dreadful he wouldn't be 
to look on! He'd be out of army 
life altogether nothin’ but a blo 
Oh, what would Mamie 
Mamie who had lis all het 
inder the shadow of the flag 
would she take the about 
Would He hoped she we 
ind then, he loved her, he 
she wouldn't had nothing to go on 
in his for Mamie was some 
thing of a unnige «= Sperans Neve! had 
she the least sign that his 

wing » her In fi 
when 


reason 


strong het OT 
danced 
dance again 


Nhe ow 


ourse—God 


her 


Tsar 


ier '—dance 


ibly marry mavbhe 


poor eripple wok on? 
pune 
there 
ymin’ 
think! 

life 
How 
him ? 


eit 
ed 
post 
news 

she ery 
heen nse » hoped 


He 


surmises 


intimated 


wis ple ict. he 


distinetls ecn lec in oeccasiol he 


had blurted t to he <ome of his chet 

ished hopes i regard te i first set 

feancs md how ite! perhaps. by ut 

remitting work and study, he might 

for a OULIOLSS Lor but she had liste 

coldly and rather unfeelingls ind had 
y) 


where | 











Make This a More 


njoyable Summer 
















Make it one 
long vacation—a 
summer of boating pleas- 
ures such have hitherto 
been enjoyed only by those so for 
tunate as to own launches. Be one 
of those fortunates yourself this sum 
mer. Skim about wherever you wish 
over and lake, to the 
grounds—the camp or 


as 









river 
nshing 


hunting or 
summer 
You « an do itat a trifling expense, 
All you need is a common row boat anda 


(Gille Portable Boat Motor 


If you haven't a row boat, get a motor 
anyway and attach it to any rented boat. 
It only weighs 55 pounds and can be easily 

carried in our handy carrying bag to any 
renter's landing. It attaches to any row 
boat by simply turning two thumb screws 


home, 










Can be easily adjusted to any angle or 
depth of stern Steers by a aie 
like a launch Develops 2 horsepower 
Can be alt or tresh water. 







Send for Catalog 












For Larger Launches 
w ete line 





t fr 
if erest ask for 


Ma M Blue B 













Caille Perfection 
Motor Co 

1402 Caille sivest, 

LETHOIT, MICH, 
















D Prices $15 Up © to 115 
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BURROWES 
Billiard and Pool Table 


NO R ED Zeer 


FREE TRIAL - 


E. T. BURROWESCO.., 420 Center St., Portland, Me. 
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Pie 1 ¢ 
tang ycles 
Finest Guaranteed 


ee Models 


$10 to $27 
ton 1918 s kes $7 to $12 


100 Second Hand Wheels 


Al a models, $3 to 


good as new 
G FAC ett CLBARING SALE 
We Ship on Approva 
10 DAYS’ PRES TRIAL 
T ES, ) uke wheels, 
. te gorge 7 , t DO NOT 
BUY Rio ' i" 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N-54, Cheiago, Il 





ging t r Z - 


WE LOAN YOU SAMPLE 


SUNSHINE SAFE! ry I LAMP ¢ O. 


1629 Factory Bl Kansas City, Mo. 











W A Mar ine Stationary Mo 
tors and Castings. ‘ 
Steffey Mfg. Co., 2940 Girard Ave., Phila Pa. 
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changed the ubject suving she wus 


tired ol 
ynd had he 
nig at the 
“Cute little 
Jimmy bitterly 
as it now It'll 
All through the night 
in the dark 


hearing about army ambition 

seen that cute little trained 
in town that week ? 
thought 
mt be as good 
go me three legs better.” 
Jimmy lay there 
with burning, bit 
ter, hopeless galloping through 
his mind in torturing review 
and in the morning it was a very gras 
drawn little face that tried hard to smile 
an answering good morning to the hos 
pital orderly 


vaudeville 
trained pig!” 
“Well, I we 


slee 'u le 8, 
thoughts 


endless 


UST a little while before the time set 
for amputation, the doctor 
and came over to Jimmy. 

“Well, how are you? 
feel?” 

“Oh, Teen gitthrough withitall right, 
Doe, I guess.” The sentiment was brave 
enough, but the voice was involuntarily 
a little quavery. 

“What’s he good for 
fight? Got the booze habit so strong 
he'd blow the froth off'n a Charlotte 
Rooze if ‘twas offered him. And Mor 
gan! Show me a better! He'd ’a’ been 
i: officer ’fore he was through and blank 
sight better one than them and 
their airs!” 

“It’s all right to be sorry fo’ Jimmy,” 
drawled Sergeant Whitney, “but I reckon 
he isn’t sorry fo’ himself none—not so’s 
you'd notice it.” 

“Why? Why? 

ited why’s. 

And so Whitney told them 

For a moment there was 
silence: then 

“Fer Gawd’s sake!” burst out Bill 
Sullivan, “and he could ’a’ been Top! 
With girls layin’ round plenty as fleas 
on a pup, and he glad ter git a wife 
instead of a leg and a top sergeancy! 
Gee! I’ve always heard that this bein’ 
in love sends a person loco, and this sure 
looks like it! Why, he must ‘a’ et a 
bushel or two of the weed!” 

“He won't be long,” 
Smoke Madigan with a nasty grin. “He'll 
be sorry enough fer himself soon. This 
losin’ of his leg and gittin’ a wife is a 
jedgment on him fer shooting Mac.” 

“Judgment blankety!” cried Big Bill 
much incensed at Smoke, and suddenly 
backing up on his own recent statement 

What do you know 
Gawd-fersaken rat? Fer two cents Mex 
I'd paste you in the 

“Strong 
Young lady 


entered 


How do you 


unyways but a 


sole 


Why?’ a volley of ex 


astonished 


loco remarked 


about judgment, you 


smoot!” 
enough to see a visitor’? 
name of Callahan 
stairs Been makin’ my life a 
for the last twenty-four hours.” 

Strong enough! Was he’? 

But the 
when who should 
but Shorty Campbell 
embarrassed at being 
and fiddling nervously with his 
buttons, but bound to escort her to Mor 
gun's bedside in order that, in the pre 
ence of the two of them, he might get 
acertain statement off his chest ustate 
ment that he 
view of the reprehensible mann tive 


down 
burden 


surprise wa the greater 
appear with Mamie 
himself, obvious! 
seen With a female 


blouse 


considered nece urs ll 


men of J Troop seemed to be ict 
But looking at Morgan’s face with it 
traces of the night’s suffering, he found 
it difficult to begin He made a_i fe 
preliminary grunts, after each of which he 
stopped dead short, then suddent plunged 
hands into pockets and blurted out 
“Damn it all, Morgan, I'm my a 
h ” He gave a wild look at Mami 
and clapped his hand over his mouth 
Excuse me! Not used to anythin’ but 
men about You understand, Morg 
Morgan grinned a faint little grin 
Yes, sir, you don’t have to say it out 
I understand—and thank you 


a. NG oman said Shorty trying 
very hard to be stern, but not mal 
ing it by « long 
this If vou'd had vour leg Id probably 
have walked you into the first set 
of J Troop when Stone 
hadn’t been married or 
riage—no married 
T. C., and as little of the 
48 possible all through the troop. Spoils 
a man for duty Damned 
euse me! It’s just how you look at it 
Morgan You've lost a leg and 
but, accordin’ to what this lady 
you've gained a wife. a happy home, sen 
timental mush, and all that rot I just 


shot, “let me tell you 


ceancy 
went out if vou 
thinkin’ of mat 
Tops for J while /’n 
marryin’ game 


Useless ey 


a cnureel 


tells me 


wanted you to know it—I'd have mac 
you Top—that’s all Vow—oh, well ‘ 
he made a sudden whirling movement 


of one stiff arm. a inclusive of 


contempt for happy home 


gesture 
every sort of 


Wii y 












COLLIER’S FOR 
et and then, catching sight of a ud 


excitement n the eve of 


den Kindling 


Jimmy Morg made a bolt for the door 
Hey, Captain! Just a minute!” called 
Jimmy 
Don’t stop me,” growled Shorty from 
the doorway I'm goin’ to buy the wed 


dived 
that 
orderly 


and downstairs he 
yv conflicting emotions 
upset an 


din’ present,” 
so blinded 
he almost 
who was 
breakfast dishes 

Mamie!” Jimmy turned to her a bit 
breathless What you been 
the Captain’ Was it just 
was sorry you talked that way to him?” 


astonished 


coming up with a tray of 


savin’ to 
because you 


‘Sorry! Jimmy, did you think it was 
only that?” 
‘You mean that you really (ch, Mamie, 


I never dared hope you loved me really.” 
flooded over him, but met a 
sharp check But you marry a 
down-and-out cripple got to leave the 
army; I can’t never be First Sergeant or 
anything else in the service now.” 


“Nw thank God, vou can’t!” cried 
, Mamie passionately, oblivious of 
the surrounding ears and eyes all strained 
no detail of this 
in the desert of hospital monotony “And 
didn’t I just hear the Captain show up 
how man things? He didn’t 
want you if you was married, no in 
aeed! He was afraid I might interfere 
with your work. What did he ever think 
of my side of it! Oh, Jimmy, listen! 
I know you didn’t think I cared, but I 
didn’t dast let you know it: I thought 
you was goin’ to be like all the rest, 
just set on the service for life and 
take a wife just as a side line—if you 
Cap’n’d let you Don’t you see, TI hate 
the army and everything connected with 
it! It took pop—he was killed on the 


(cladness 
can't 


to lose astounding oasis 


looks at 


Little Big Horn: it took Mickey—he died 
of fever in Cuba: it even took my twin 
little Paddy—he got shot in the insur 


rection—and it’s taken 
friends I got to 
grabbin’ 
woman cared 


away 
my best look at the 
ervice as a great big 
takin’ away everythin’ a 
for: and I looked at mom 


it done to her, and T made up my mind 
just flat I didn’t care who he was, I 
wasn’t goin’ to marry no army man I 
knew I could never stand it Then vou 


come along and T began to care, and 
when I seen you liked me, it was pretty 
hard not to let you see; 
had to hand it to vou extra mean Oh 
don’t vou’? 


so sometimes I 


Jimmy, you do understand 
I just 
mom and the 
couldn’t share you with a nasty 
eld thing that would take vou away 
rom me whenever it felt like it and 
um when T couldn’t be 
couldn't have 


couldn't go 
rest of the 
jealous 


mavbe might kill ve 


round to help I never 


married you if you’d stayed in the army 
and as for marryin’ a cripple! Don't 
ou worry! lll be just tickled to death 


to think that what there is of you I’m 


to have all to myself And Tl wait 
on you so you'll have a heap better 
time than if you had all your legs 
1 will! 

S Jimn borne away to the op 
erath oom floating on clouds of 


d the chloroform he took wafted him 


‘ ‘ of ineffable blis and Me 
( | 1 being in the next bunk had 
IHLISS¢ word of all that had oecurred 
muttered to himself somewhat shame 


sober now : 
that’s 
happy 


facedly for he wus very 


And ‘tis meself who's the one 
sponsible fer makin’ you so 


ifter a 


CT in J Troop barrack there wa 
B much excited discussion and not a 
little cursing when the fact of Morgan’s 
know! 
what do you know about that 
that a 
such a 

skunk of a 
well in a way that is 


mputation became 

Well. 

It’s a shame 
ike Morgan has to have 
luck when that 
drunk is gettin’ 
disgustin’.” 

But little Morgan 
anyone else thought 
enough: his 


fellet 


run of 


what the 
His leg was 


hopes of a com 


cared 
troop or 
me, true 
flown: no diamond would 
knew now 
they 


mission had 
ever grace his sleeve—but he 
that if he had had these things 
would have been empty—he would have 
missed the real gonl—the goal that was 
to make his days a glory He would go 
hrough life now not only with “a dis 
geant, the owner of a 
payin’ job.” but 


charge” as a sel 
|* 
etted. tended 


ould never be 


nsion and # “god 
mothered as a whole man 

surrounded, comforted, 
wrapped soft in the soul-satisfving 
Mamie ¢ 
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Lal petite 





FEBRUARY 


about half 
thing | 


and seen what | 


through it all like 
women I just | 
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partment stores, 
jewelers- 


Mandel Brothers of Chicago, 
recently added ten 1000-lb. 
Electric Delivery Wagons to 
their system. The cost of op- 
eration per day, is: operating 
expense per vehicle, $2—includ- 
ing charging, washing, garaging 


and replacing of parts; fixed 
charges, $1.30—including de- 


preciation, interest, etc.; drivers’ 
wages, $2.50 per day. The total 
cost of daily operation, $5.80. 


Boston 








Electric Delivery 
Saves Time and Money 


HVERYWHERE in every line of trade 
Electric Delivery Wagons. 

coffee and spice merchants, confectioners, florists, de- 
laundries, 
to mention only a few. 


Electric Vehicle Association of America 


124 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


in, Wi 


ey a) 


<0tnuh 


\_.R. BROWN 
Cite: 


For bakers, dairies, 


meat dealers, milliners, 


Send for This Book Today 


“The Story of the 
Electric Truck” 


The facts and figures that 
you want to know about the Electric 
Truck are contained in this beautifully 
printed book of 36 pages—yours on 
Cost of operation, etc. 
actual photographs of newest model 
Electric Trucks. Send for it today 
Kindly ask for Booklet X. 


request. 


Chicago , 




















Screw- drivers Two Pieces of Superb 


for men who wish to 

| | work in the shortest, 
easiest and best way: 
“TAR SES 
Ratchet Drivers, 
in various forms. 
No. 110 holds and 
places the screw; 
drives by ratchet; au- 
tomatically 


“YANKEE” 
TOOLS 


Wake Beller Viechanic 


Ask your dealer to show 
“YANKEE” Ratchet 
iri eT witl 


Attachment 


= 
ii 











“YANKEE” ocrew-< 
No. 110 
Right and 


Screw-holder 


leit z 

2 andr FIVE SIZES Biad 
Ra free 4-in. Blade ) é B ~ 
n ie w“ e 8 

No. lll » I he 

ter that moves chanics and householde r “* Vanhee® 
ver the to ¢ Garage f , rt 
NORTH BKOS. MFG. CO. Philadelphia 





STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


U.Ss Conte rrivg Be gree 
spondenee 


LAY 


ache * of 1. aws L L.B by 
tard res chool yg same instrne- 
mu lectures. fF ao 


prominent lawyers. ; . pass x 





ico, tx Gall, “ves 400 aa 





Aw s Complete Course in Oratory and 

Publie Spe Proves 4 : y Gov. 
om tals Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Stude ts 

Large Handsomely 

istrate ay N . 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 454 Advertising Bide., Chicago, Ill 


releases. | 


| One Piece of Ordinary 








Master-Built Furniture 
For the Price Demanded for 


Furniture at Retail 
Because we are 
mat facturers! 
Own the largest 
s kind in 
rid Not a 
mail order house or 
re r wholesale Rocker No. 23 


plant of it 
the w 


We the raw ma- Retailers’ Price $18.00 
terial to finished fur- Our Factory Price $9.75 
niture 1 sell Direct. telebe rhage Bye gg be 
Y i e with Maroke: : leath Shi 
Dea 
z prof WV al we € e 
rig t ach . . a 
the factor zg a ed These 
art ree y a t 
expe We ake € x 
home, office or « f ture. M ack ec 
Write for big be Le Wurnita 


Shipped in Easily Aesmbied pe 


It’s Play to Put Together This Furniture! 
Library Table No. 308 
Retail Price $25.00 
Our Factory Price 
$11.50 


— 


ar s weight 


Write f 

BROOKS MFG. “CO. 

. 1102 Rust Ave., 
s/f Saginaw, Mich. 

Send for Big Free Book Largest Plant of Its Kind 





the Wor 
Showing Furniture for senate Petnes 
Every Room in House. . f Boat B 





Send for This Valuable 
Boat Buyers Guide 


llustrates and describes complete motor boats 
of all types and sizes—fishing and hunting 
f boats, laur es, hydroplanes, work boats, and 



























s Shows stock model of the country's 

f most Boat F lersand gives prices complete 

with 4 Gray Moters insta Also knock-down frames 
and plans. Writef Boat Bu Guide and ou ig Engine 





* Gray Moter Ce., 504 Gray Meter Bidg., ‘ooh. Mich. 
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Smoke 





Here is a private 
cigar, made up specially 
for me, banded with my 
monogram. 


It is 
Havana 


made from a special 
leaf, selected in 
Cuba by a man who resides 
there, a rare connoisseur on 
tobacco. 


This is the sweetest smoke 


I ever discovered, though 
I've smoked for 40 years. 
I have never found in a 
ready-made cigar such a 
mild and exquisite aroma 


So I have this leaf made up 
for me in the size and shape 
of this picture. 

This cigar is rather a hobby 
of mine. And I am glad to 
supply it to other men with 
a taste for dainty Havana 
But I seek only men who 
want something exceptional 
—rare, delightful smokes. 

I send the cigars by Parcel 

ost, so supplies are very 
convenient. The price is $5 
per hundred—$2.60 for 50 
charges paid. That price is 
not far from my cost. 


Five Cigars Free 


If you will send me 10 cents -j 
to show your sincerity —I w nai 
you these cigars Smoke five with 
me—convince yourse The price 
is $5 per hundred, $2.60 for 50 


charges prepaid. Use your letter- 
head, please — stating your position 

or your business card and write 
now for these cigars. 


J. ROGERS WARNER 
804 Lockwood Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Everyman’ 





A STYLE FOR EVERYMAN 


Boston Garter 


Fitted Rubber 
with the J, Guify Butt 
Famous Mier. io 


Holds Your Sock Smooth as Your Skin 
Lisle, 25c. EVERY WHERE Silk, 50c. 
GEORGE FROST CO, MAKERS, BOSTON 


KELLERSTRASS POULTRY BOOK 
scmcctor, 6 Wel 

















P ryB andCat 

A Va 

t ‘ 1 

4 ef $ “W 
alla at K 4 

Pla ‘ 4 


KELLERSTRASS POULTRY FARM 
7012 Westport Rd., Kansas City, Mo. 
SHOEMAKER’S 
sooxere POULTRY 
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COLLIER’S FOR FEBRUARY 28, 1914 
yr 
Troubadour Bryan 
of not more than two syllables. He has collarless, with a towel stuck in his neck 
acquired the rare art of condensation band to protect his shirt front, when the 
and can say a great deal in a brief space train stopped for a moment at a little 
of time. Hé drives his point home. He station just outside of Tama. Mr. Bryan 
understands his audiences from the had not had time to wash the remaining 
vround up Their mode of life and their flecks of lather from his face The peo 
thoughts are as familiar to him as his ple outside were calling for him. A half 
own. There can be no manner of doubt dozen men and some dear old ladies in 
that he “gets next” to the people sunbonnets were running alongside of 
4, the Man Who ” a oe alling up: Is Mr. Bryan in 
+ day long men came up to Mr The IP. I. responded: “Yes, but I’m 
4 Bryan renewing old acquaintance, shaving and can’t come out.” 
and the last thing one heard that night Well, stick vour head out of the 
from an upper berth, as Mr. Bryan was Window and let us have a look at you, 
crawling into a lower one, Was a whisk nnyway.” 
ered individual saying: “You know me, Mr. Bryan pulled the towel from his 
Mr. Bryan. I am old man Mullens’s neckband and thrust his head and the 
son—J. P. Mullens is my name. You re upper part of his body out of the window, 
member when you was up to our town ull in undress as he was, and grasped 
there was a big crowd of people in the the hands that were reached up to him 
street, and I stuck my head out of the Neither he nor the people outside seemed 
window and yelled, ‘Hooray for Bryan’ to think there was anything unusual in 
and you looked up at me and waved your the performance. It was not undigni 
hand. I’m that very fellow.” tied It was just friendly and simple, 
Of course Mr. Bryan remembered him. and lacking in all pretense. Neither the 
He remembers all the various and sun men nor the women who wanted to 
dry individuals that come to him with shake hands with Mr. Bryan’ were 
the same formula: “You remember me? “shocked” at seeing him without coat, 
I'm the man,” ete. There were hundreds waistcoat, or collar, and with face un 
of them during the day. washed after shaving 
At noon Mr. Bryan made a speech of At Tama Mr. Bryan had by far the 
im hour and a half from the Carnegie most interesting audience of the entire 
Library steps at Perry, a crowd of 3,000 day. 
people or more heard him, and all of His speech was delivered under a big 
the men in the railroad roundhouse open shed at the Chautauqua grounds, 
marched over in their overalls midway between Tama and Toledo. The 
Perry is important because it is the auditorium is set in a grove of beauti 
home of Ruby, the alert ful trees, and the banks 
lady journalist and man of raised seats make an 
ager of the Grand Opera amphitheatre. The farm 
House. When the round ers had come in from 
house gung came march miles around, and every 
ing up to the meeting. available hitching post 
Ruby hailed the grimy) and rack was the center 
giant at the head of the of a cluster of every con 
line with a jovial, “Hello, ceivable type of country 
Bill.” Ruby was on the vehicle. Every seat and 
job at the station to meet every inch of standing 
Mr. Bryan. The editor room in the suditorium 
of the Perry “Chief,” was taken. The majority 
Ruby’s newspaper, had of the crowd were Re 
got a job managing a publicans. There aren't 
condensed milk factory, so the lady jour many Democrats about Tama, but all of 
nalist had got her hands full on a big them had come to hear Bryan speak 
day. She climbed into the bus breezily The day, which began so gloomily and 
“Say, get busy here and give us your under lowering skies, had brightened: 
names,” was her introductory. Even the sun was shining and a little breeze 
the Associated Press reporter from New tempered its warmth 
—_ say — seagtte Pray ee wntiing ae Ceur-de-Lion, He’s 
name. She pointed to a fat reporter in — 
the corner and queried briskly: “What is @ Born Traveler 
| bright Eyes’ name when he is at home?” POR the first time since this campaign 
Three times a fortnight a “show” began, Mr. Bryan was oratorical, re 
comes to Perry, and then the lady jour calling the days of the 1896 campaign 
nalist becomes a theatrical manager. She Ile was the Boy Orator and the “silver 
makes a contract with the manager of  tongued” again He made a_ rattling 
the company, sees that the “opera house” good speech and his rapt audience was 
| is swept and lighted and the stage hands not slow in expressing approval lle 
are in their places, and on the night of tulked a long time without once advert 
the performance finishes her newspaper ing to polities or the issues of the cam 
work early and goes into the box office to paign. Tle quoted Scripture freely and 
sell tickets She knows and has the effectively He said that he had been 
warm regard and admiration of every called a dreamer, and went on to com 
body in town She wouldn't need any pare himself with that other dreamer 
make-up and she could write her own Joseph, who was sold into captivity by 
part in a George Ade plas Her sling his brothers 
Was pure and undefiled, but anybody “And when the seven lean vears came 
who would dare to call her a “native concluded Mr. Bryan, “Joseph’s brethren 
would be sorry for it had to go down into FE eypt for corn, and 
When Mr. Bryan ended his speech he there they found the dreamer and 
was driven slowly through a press of peo Joseph had the cor 
ple to the railway station to take an Mr. Bryan made the point with telling 
other train to Tama. On the short drive emphasis upon his hearers. They had 
six farmers pushed their way through followed his thought closely because they 
the crowd and each handed Mr. Bryan a knew the story as well as he. and had 
silver dollar as a contribution to the caught its application almost before the 
campaign fund Between Perry and vords were fairly out of his mouth. You 
Tama Mr. Bryan made speeches or shook can believe they cheered and applauded 
hands with enthusiastic crowds at Wood Now that is the sort of a day that M1 
ward, Madrid, Cambridge, Maxwell, Col ryan likes. He turned in as fresh as a 
lins, Rhodes, and Melvin daisy that night and beaming with hap 
’ , CF a y ’ less No Concourse of amb: Snore 
He Cannot Say Them “‘ Nay’ Sccdiin: eneaiiesais a Washington 
gre er Y the most illuminating inci company, however brilliant, and no mere 
dent of the wholeday came near Tama ‘desk job however distinguished, will 
Mr. Bryan had gone forward into the wash compensate Mr. Bryan for continued ab 
room of the car to get the deferred shave sence from these beloved scenes For his 
of which he stood in need. He had just is the singing heart of the real trouba 
pon and was standing coatless and dour. He cannot withstand its calling 
rane DL types BO ‘titi ee aaa 
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Not a Drum Was Heard— 


Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corpse to the rampart we hurried, 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
Over the grave u here our hero we buried. 
Who was our “hero”? Can 
vou recall his name off-hand? 
Are you quite sure from which 


of the great poems of literature 
this particular verse is quoted? 


the thousands the 


Eliot 


" 
really 


( ons of all 
, Dr. 


just nd few 


of poems in 


of Harvard has selected 


great ones. 
Out of 
dramas, the 
works he has 
tally worth while. 
He 


ject in 


ill the histories, the biographies, the 
scientific and_ philosophical 
selected the few fundamen- 
has indexed them under 76,000 sub- 
1 way that phrase 
or quotation—like the one given above from 
««The Burial of Sir John Moore’’ 


such any word, 


can be lo- 


instantly. 


¢ ited 
This 


known everywhere as 


Dr. Eliot’s Famous 


Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


“Masterpieces sold cheaper than fiction” 


wonderful literary hievement is 


moments of a 


1 } 
well-read. 


In just the pleasant spare 


few months, you can be really 


who will 


Tha D Eliot I nise to anyone 
t the few great books which he has selected out 
he book the world 
His whol in explained in the free booklet. It 
f merely ask for your copy—no obligation. 


When the Titanic Sank 


With your copy of the free booklet will be sent a 

narkat the y, **When the Titanic Sank’’ 
emarkable experience of a great new paper editor 

" Five-Foot Shelf of Books. 

Che booklet for vou—free 

Merely 


eesnseseene224—OUPON AS aeeeenaaaeee 


P. F. COLLIER & SON 2-28-14 
416 West 13th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Se e by ma free—the klet giving Dr. Eliot's 
8 pt f his Five-t t Shelf, together with the story 
“*W he the Tita Sank 


sida 12 T MAN WANTED 


g work $1 ) a week 
refe 


each town for special advertisin 
rt experier ¢ unnecessary 
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Now Comes Just the Delivery Wagon 








Every Merchant Has Been Waiting For 





RACTICALLY every Ameri- 

can merchant has been almost 

begging for a small commercial 
car that was really practical. Of all 
the hundreds and hundreds of com- 
mercial jobs put on the market not 
one seems to have fit or answered 
the requirements of the majority of 
business men. They were either 
too large, which means cumbersome 
and costly; or too small, which 
means inefficient and troublesome. 

The Overland Delivery Wagon 
solves the problem. 

Now Mr. Business man, this is 
just the wagon you’ve been waiting 
for. It is light, compact, economi- 
cal, efficient, and dependable. And 
it costs less than anything similar 
yet offered. It is easy to handle and 
works likea beaver. It will cut your 
delivery costs, develop your busi- 
ness, broaden your range of opera- 
tions and put you on the map as 
a progressive. 

In factthis wagonisa greater busi- 
ness developer than you have any 
idea of, besides greatly extending 
yourrange of doing business, itstim- 
ulates every one of your employees 
up toa greater degree of efficiency. 

No matter what you haul or de- 
liver it will pay you to investigate 
the merits of this Overland com- 
mercial wagon. 

It will save you time and make 
you money. 


Panel Body 


f. o. b. Toledo 
SPECIFICATIONS: 


$950—Complete f. o. b. Toledo 
$1075—with electric starter and generator— 


Size Is Just Right 


The size is just right. Not over- 
sized to make it too heavy, or under- 
sized to make it dinky. It is just the 
proper and practical size for the 
greatest variety of trades. 

It comes in two body styles 
panel or express—see below. In 
either case you have more than 
ample loading space and for a price 
never before quoted. 


Just Right To Operate 


Any intelligent man or boy can 
easily drive this wagon. It’s just 
like learning your ABC’s. Nothing 
complicated. Nothing to get out of 
order. Also being light in weight it 
doesits work much faster than those 
great, big bulkytrucks, It justseems 
to buzzaround getting the work done 
before you know it. And asagainst 
horses it can do more in one hour 
than any team can do in five hours. 

It is remarkably economical on 
both gas and tires. Here again is 
the advantage of lightness. 


Construction Is Right 


This is one of the best con- 
structed commercial wagons made. 
The chassis could be no better. 

It is made in one of the largest 
plants intheindustry where the most 
skilled men and most modern equip- 
ment is in operation. We employ 
10,000 men and have millions of dol- 


Please address Dept. 173 


lars invested in the finest automatic 
and special mechanical equipment. 

This wagon has a powerful 35 
horsepower motor, 114-inch wheel- 
base, the transmission is three speeds 
forward and reverse, large brakes, 
33 inch x 4 inch tires, electric lights, 
jeweled speedometer and every- 
thing complete. 

Just Right In Price 

Producing this wagon on a large 
scale has made it possible for usto get 
under the market on price. Com- 
pared with other similar wagons it 
costs you considerably less. Our 
price is only $950—complete—for 
panel body or $900 for the express 
body. No other manufacturer can 
duplicate this job for that price. 
And if you’ll make a few compari- 
sons you will find this statement to 
be an absolute fact. 


Go See This Wagon Today 


Look up the Overland dealer in 
your town and ask him about this 
wagon today. Let him tell you its 
worthin detail. Lethimtell you what 
a wonderful economizer it is. He 
has all the facts and figures. There 
are over 500,000 merchants that can 
use this wagon to advantage right 
now, and every day lost is money 
lost, so don’t lose any further time. 

Or if you prefer take it up with 
us direct. We'll send you full in- 
formation on request. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Express Body 





$900-—-Complete f. o. b. Toledo 
$1025—with electric starter and generator 


f. o. b. Toledo 
SPECIFICATIONS : 














Electric head, side and tail Electric horn 

lights Spéedometer 

Storage battery Windshield } 

35 horsepower Tools, tire repair kit, 
114-inch wheelbase jack, pump, etc. 

Inside body dimensions: Length of floor, 64 inches, height of 
loading space, 52 inches; width of body at floor, 43 inches; 
width at panel, 49 inches. 


Electric head, side and 
tail lights 

Storage battery 

35 horsepower motor 
114-inch wheelbase 
Inside body dimensions: Length of floor, 70 inches; width of 
floor, 42 inches; height of side boards, 11 inches; width of 
flange boards, 6 inches. 


Electric horn 
Speedometer 

Tools, tire repair kit, 
jack, pump, etc 


Manufacturers of the famous Overland Pleasure cars, Garford and Willys-Utility Trucks. Full information on request. 









































Columbia 


Fit Your Machine 
Columbia or Victor 


65 cents each is the price of a full 
thousand ten-inch Columbia Double- 
disc Records—quality, tone, repro- 
duction and durability unexcelled 
and so guaranteed to you. Other 
Columbia records all the way -up 


to $7.50 Ask for catalogs. 


DANCE! 


If you think you have danced to the best 
dance music that your talking machine 
can produce, have your dealer play any 








one of these;—any dealer should be able to 
supply them, and every Columbia dealer 
certainly has them ready xow. 

TANGOS. If you can keep your feet 
still when you hear them you are music- 
proof. A-1463-10 inch, 65c.; A-1466-10 
inch, 65c.; A-5526-12 inch, $1.00. ONE 
STEPS AND TURKEY TROTS. Full 
of the rhythm and spirit of the dance 
itself. A-1307-10 inch, 65c.; A-5496-12 
inch, $1.00; A-1458-10 inch, 65c. BOS.- 
TON AND HESITATION WALTZES. 
You will never be too tired when these 
waltzes are played. A-5494-12 inch, $1.00; 
A-5525-12 inch, $1.00; A-1460-10 inch, 65c. 

Ask your dealer for the special 
Columbia dance catalog 


Graphophone Co. 
B220 Woolworth 
Bidg., New York 


25 Cents enclosed 





Send me your special e* ae ; 9 
sa mple re cord with ; wx =." 9 The Columbia Grafonola “Favorite” $50 
Good-night, Little-Girl, . : bi 
Good-Night’’ on ,one side : ST Favorite in name and favorite in fact. 
and the musical experiment on ® ‘gee Other Columbia Grafonolas from $25 to 
the other. And give me the name . ee sono 
of the nearest Columbia dealer. a5 er 


Columbia Graphophone 
ail Company 
aphasia : New York, Box B220 Woolworth Bldg. 


ADDRESS... ° e Toronto, 365-367 Sorauren Ave. 


eeeaese@aeeeoe2eeeaeeae eee ee & Py s in Canada plus duty 


I own a.. 








Ane ert 











